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Just Among Ourselves 
It Can Be Done 


S we have many times before stated, the work of 
A putting The Herald of Gospel Liberty in the 
homes of the membership of the Christian 
Church rests in a large way with our pastors. This has 
been demonstrated over and over again many times to 
our satisfaction. It requires the personal touch to get 
persons interested in a thing. No pastor can wholesale 
subscriptions from the pulpit but he can prepare his 
people by presenting the claims of our church paper 
upon all homes of the church and thereby prepare his 
people for the personal call later on. If any of our 
pastors are in doubt about this, try it and be convinced. 
Rev. John W. Reynolds, Newport, Maine, recently 
sent us eight subscriptions, seven new and one renewal, 
from his church. While he is located a long distance 
from our denominational headquarters, yet he shows 
himself vitally interested in keeping his people in 
touch with the larger interests and work of our church. 
We are also favored with a list of thirteen, ten new 
and three renewal, subscriptions from the hand of Rev. 
J. S. Halfaker, Columbus, Ohio. 

Both of them are splendid lists and show a fine 
spirit of co-operation on the part of these pastors. We 
hope that many more will follow their worthy example. 
June 17 is known as Herald Day in our church, it being 
the birthday of Rev. Elias Smith, founder and first edi- 
tor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the first and old- 
est religious newspaper in the world. We trust that 
many of our churches and pastors will do him honor 
at this time by securing and sending us a good list of 
both new and renewal subscriptions. 

A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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(Continued from page twenty-two) 
Suppose you were going down some lonely 
lane on a dark night with an unlighted 
lantern in your pocket, what would you do?” 

“Why, light the lantern, sir.” 

“What would you light it for?” 

“To show me the road, sir.” 

“Very well. Now suppose you were 
walking behind me some day and saw me 
drop a shilling, what would you do?” 

“Pick it up and give it to you again, sir.” 

“Wouldn’t you want to keep it for your- 
self?” 

Nicholas hesitated; but he saw a smile 
on the old gentleman’s face, and with an 
answering one of his own, he said, “I should 
want to, sir, but I shouldn’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“It would be taking what wasn’t my own 
and the Bible says we are not to steal.” 

“Ah! so it is the Bible that makes you 
honest, is it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If you had not heard of the Bible, you 
would steal, I suppose?” 

“Lots of boys do,” said Nicholas, hang- 
ing his head. 

“And the Bible shows you the right and 
safe path, the path of honesty?” 

“Like the lamps!” said Nicholas, seeing 
now what all these questions meant. “Is 
that what the text means?” 

“Yes, there is always light in the Bible 
to show us where to go. Now, my boy, 
do you think it worth while to take this 
good Lamp and let it light you through 
life?”—Exchange. 

o 

“It is a great thing to take a small job 
and make it big, even if it takes a lifetime 
to do it.” 





Official Information 








MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


W. A. Warner, R. R. 1, Camp Chase, Ohio. 

B. S. Barton, Lincoln, Kansas. 

Ray J. Bissell, R. R. 1, Moscow, Pa. 

J. J. Beisiegel, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Wm. Q. McKnight, Newton, Indiana. 

W. P. Fletcher, 169 Athol St., Oshawa, Ontario. 

F. G. Bell, R. R., Olmey, Il. 

John A. Dillon, R. R. 4, Port Byron, N. Y. 

C. A. Spriggs, Athens, Ohio. 

R. C. Updyke, Maryland. N. Y. 

Everette Nixon, 721 S. Courtland Ave., Kokomo, In- 
diana. 





NORTH MISSOURI CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The North Missouri Christian Conference meets at 
Nodaway, Missouri, Wednesday, September 15, at 
8:00 p. m., (not July 28, as formerly announced). 
President, Rev. C. M. DeWeese, Brunswick, Missouri, 
R. R. 1; Seeretary, C. M. C. Showalter, 3021 York 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; Church Clerk, Mrs. 
Orah Graham, Nodaway, Missouri; Pastor, Rev. Fred 
Paxton. Nodaway, Missouri. Church is in town. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Nodaway, 
Missouri, Burlington Route. e 





SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 


CONFERENCE 
The Southwestern West Virginia Christian Con- 
ference will meet at Vanetta, West Virginia, on 


Gauley River, two miles from mouth of river in 
Fayette County, August 5-8, 1926. 

Delegates and ministers should notify the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Hitt, Gamoca, West Virginia, at once 
so conveyances and entertainment may be provided. 
Delegates will come to Gauley Junction on C. and O. 
train and New York Central train and take branch 
road un Gauley River to Vanetta. 

A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary. 


Quincy, West Virginia. 
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Thinking Through 


By Dr. Alva Martin Kerr 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


Pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Says of “Thinking 
Through”: 


As a sane plea for the rights of intellect in matters of belief it cannot fail to do 
great good not only to parents and teachers, preachers and friends of youth, but to 
young people themselves. 


Read What Others Say: 


“Thinking Through” is not only a worth-while book, but a fine contribution to our 
present day literature. The book, studied and read conscientiously, will call its readers 
back to the simple, vital truth of the Bible, and will prove itself a delight to all lovers 
of good reading matter. Its teaching is in no sense a compromise on the disputed 
doctrines and complexities of modern life, but a clear, ringing explanation of them, and 
an insistence upon the right of the individual to determine for himself the truth as it is 
revealed to human minds. 

J. F. BURNETT, 


Secretary, General Convention. 


We very heartily commend this discussion of problems exceedingly vital to the wel- 
fare of the Church and the Kingdom.—Zion’s Herald. 


It would be difficult to find more real hard sense in any volume than the seven 
chapters of this book contain. The two concluding chapters on the kind of preaching 
we need and on Christ as the revealed word of God, revealed not in written words but 
in flesh and blood, are gems of purest gold. He writes without passion, as one who is 
sure of his ground, and with a dignity and charm of diction that are gripping, inspir- 
ing. It is a book you will read and re-read, and profitably. 

W. A. HARPER, 


President, Elon College. 


Here is hoping that “Thinking Through” will have a wide reading among our 
people, feeling that a careful reading of the same will bring us closer to the truth and 
to the great Light that is seeking to penetrate much of the darkness and gloom in 
the superficial thinking of our day.—The Christian Sun. 


While the religious experts have been warring against each other, the great mass 
of laymen have been left in utter confusion, not knowing which way to go. This group 
in particular will be delighted with “Thinking Through.” 

I hope it will have a wide reading. 

H. SHELTON SMITH, 


Director of Leadership Training of the 
International Council of Religious Education. 


Price $1.25 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON OHIO 
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The Baptist Position and Christian Unity 
An Editorial in This Issue 


IVISIONS among Christians—denominational, na- 

tional, racial—have ever been a stumblingblock; but 
with the shrinkage of the world these have become more 
serious and intolerable than ever. If we can forget that 
we are Americans, Canadians, British, Germans, French, 
or that we are Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Lutherans, in the work of 
making Christ and his teachings known to all mankind, 
as a common task, we have gone a great way toward 
proving to non-Christian peoples that the religion cf 
Christ is the great solvent of the racial alienations of the 
world, and therefore the mightiest force operating among 
men. 








JOHN R. MOTT. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. George H. Kent, who has served the 
church at South Berwick, Maine, for seven 
and a half years, informs us that he is at 
liberty to take up work with some other 
church. 

Miss Marian Morrill, Missionary Educa- 
tion Secretary, and Dr. Omer S. Thomas, 
Home Mission Secretary, are attending the 
Ontario Christian Conference which meets 
this week in the Bathurst Street Church, 
Toronto, Canada, Rev. C. J. Felton pastor. 


A number of the churches of the Miami 
Ohio Conference observed Sunday, June 13, 
as Every-member Canvass Day and it is 
expected that this simultaneous effort will 
do much to encourage all of the churches in 
planning their budgets for the coming year. 

We have a card from S. P. Pittman, 
Jenkins, Kentucky, who desires to get in 
touch with a teacher for a mission school in 
a southern mountain mission settlement 
work. We know nothing of the need or the 
school, but it may be of some interest to 
some reader. 

Rey. Calvin J. Felton who has resigned 
at Toronto, Canada, to take charge of the 
new church enterprise at Irvington, New 
Jersey, is planning to close his work at 
Toronto the last Sunday in July. The un- 
usual opportunities awaiting him in his new 
field add zest to his going to it. 

Mr. W. Harold Denison, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Denison, was one of the grad- 
uates of the Yale Divinity School last week, 
with a B. D. degree. He received his A. B. 
degree from Defiance College in the class of 
23. Brother Denison has trained for Y. M. 
C. A. work and we feel sure has a fine 
future ahead of him. 

The Kirton Hall Summer School of Re- 
ligious Education will be held with our 
Oshawa Church, of which Dr. W. P. 
Fletcher is pastor. The time will be July 
10-17. The faculty is composed of eleven 
different teachers and speakers, all compe- 
tent for their task, and the school promises 
to be a very helpful one. The prospects for 
attendance are very bright. 


President W. A. Harper, of Elon College, 
whose quite noteworthy word on athletics is 
found in this issue, called at the Publishing 
House last Saturday on his way to Defiance 
College, where he was to deliver the address 
to the religious associations on the com- 
mencement program. He spent most of the 
time here going over important matters with 
the Department of Education and planning 
its work. 


The annual meeting of the Rays Hill and 
Southern Pennsylvania Sunday-school con- 
vention was held with the Christian Church 
at Buck Valley, Pennsylvania, June 8 and 
9. Among the speakers were Rev. W. M. 
Jay, Rev. A. W. Sparks, Rev. A. R. Gar- 
land, and Brother Hermon Eldredge. One 
evening was devoted to the Young People’s 
Congress work which the young people con- 
ducted, led by Miss Junia Duvall and Miss 


Jessie Bottenfield. Mr. Eldredge also ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the Bed- 
ford County Sunday-school Association the 
same week. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Hainer, pastor cf 
North Church, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
were given a very enviable surprise at the 
annual meeting of the church when they 
were presented with a purse amounting 1) 
$266 as a token of appreciation of the fine 
services which they are rendering the church 
and the community. The annual report 
shows an excellent condition of the work of 
the various departments and a creditable 
growth along many lines. 

On June 20 there will be a general ex- 
change of pulpits among the churches of the 
Miami Ohio Conference, the same being un- 
der the direction of the Promotion Com- 
mittee of the conference. It is expected that 
this exchange will afford a fine opportunity 
for stressing the growing activities of this 
conference and especially to lay strong 
emphasis upon the vital strategy of such 
church extension work as that in which the 
conference is now engaged. 

Professor Simon Bennett, head of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of Elon 
College, visited at the Publishing House last 
Saturday morning. He is on a vacation of 
a few days with his parents before going 
for a short course at Chicago University. 
Among other things, he was gathering ma- 
terial for an unusually fine program of mis- 
sionary education which he is planning to 
use in connection with the Daily Vacation 
Church School at Elon July 26 to August 4. 

The Elias Smith Pioneers of the Court 
Street Christian Church, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, observed the first anniversary 
of the organization of the club on Friday 
evening, May 28. The pastor, Rev. E. K. 
Amazeen, welcomed the fathers, mothers, 
and friends of the boys, after which a fine 
program of music and readings, together 
with a play representing the varied work 
of the club, was rendered. The boys have 
done a good work this past year, eleven of 
them joining the church. The boys act as 
ushers at the Sunday services and sit to- 
gether at the morning hour, having main- 
tained an average attendance of sixteen 
every Sunday. A full program of activities 
has been arranged for the summer. 

The death of Professor W. P. Lawrence, 
at High Point, North Carolina, on June 2 
from heart trouble came as a very great 
shock and sorrow. For long years Professor 
Lawrence was a prominent figure in Elon 
College and our southern work, and was 
widely recognized throughout our brother- 
hood for his fine ability and leadership. He 
had served as Professor of English in Elon 
College for more than thirty years, and had 
actively participated in the general work 
of the church in the southland in an out- 
standing way, and in the work of our Gen- 
eral Conventions, and had won the love of a 
great circle of friends. The funeral serv- 
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ices were conducted from his home in charge 
of Dr. N. G. Newman, assisted by Drs. W. 
W. Staley, G. O. Lankford, P. H. Fleming, 
J, O. Atkinson, and Rev. J. W. Wellons. 


The Delaware State Sunday-school Con- 
vention this year was held in our church 
at Dover, Rev. Roy C. Helfenstein pastor. 
There were 432 registered delegates and a 
very large number of visitors also in at- 
tendance. Our beautiful and commodious 
building there took care of the great audi- 
ence in splendid manner, including the 
cafeteria luncheon each noon hour by the 
woman’s missionary society and the elabor- 
ate banquet one evening by the Lend-a- 
Hand society. Everybody spoke in high 
praise of the plant and equipment which we 
have there. The pastor’s secretary had 
charge of our own denominational book and 
supply table, making known to these work- 
ers from throughout the State The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association and its publica- 
tions. 

At a recent session of the executive board 
of The Christian Publishing Association at 
Dayton, which was called together to go 
over some matters of important business, 
the resignation of Dr. C. B. Hershey as a 
member of the Board of Trustees was ac- 
cepted. Dr. Hershey is so successfully fill- 
ing the office of Dean of Men at Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colorado, that it 
is very likely that he will continue there for 
a long time; and as we have no Christian 
Church in Colorado Springs, he feels that 
he and his family should find a church home 
in that community. They are uniting with 
the First Congregational Church of that 
city, in the work of which they have already 
taken a very prominent part. Brother 
Hershey has held a distinguished position 
and rendered very valuable service among 
us, and we are very loath to lose him from 
our work, for the Christian Church is 
desperately in need of men like him. But 
he goes with our hearty best wishes in the 
fine work in which he is doing. 


We are now in the time of year when 
“Field Notes” from our churches are al- 


ways scarce and hard to secure. The evan- 
gelistic season is over and the activities of 
the church are beginning their summer ebb. 
And yet this is the very time when field 
notes for The Herald ought to be most 
plentiful. The annual reports of the 
churches are being made up for conferences, 
and it would be an easy matter for any 
pastor to gather certain interesting features 
from these reports and send them in. The 
editor is always delighted to have letters 
from either pastors or laymen telling some 
of the interesting things which are being 
done in the church. If you do not want to 
write a field note, please at least write such 
a letter and give us some of the encouraging 
facts of your work. It is disheartening to 
sit here in the editorial office and not know 
what is going on out among the churches or 
what our pastors are thinking and saying. 
Hence it is a real tonic to get the field notes 
or letters, and we are very sincere in want- 
ing one from you. 
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The Baptist Position 


HERE was a time when it seemed to make little 
| difference to the rest of the Church what any par- 

ticular denomination did. But that day is forever 
past. The growing sense of unity in the Church, the 
deepening recognition of the common responsibilities 
which the denominations bear to each other and to the 
work of the Kingdom, and especially the steady develop- 
ment in interdenominational and federated church ac- 
tivities and in allocating territory in both the home and 
foreign field, have created a situation in which no de- 
nomination can assume the right to adopt any policy or 
pursue any course without reference to the effect which 
such a policy or such a course may have upon its sister de- 
nominations and the Kingdom at large. Hence the Church 
and the world have a right to bring into careful scrutiny 
and estimate the pronouncement of the recent Baptist 
Convention upon the subject of immersion and “open 
membership,” for reasons which shall hereinafter appear. 
This pronouncement was contained in a “standing resolu- 
tion” which was adopted by a very heavy majority and 
reads as follows: 

The Northern Baptist Convention recognizes its constituency as 
consisting solely of those Baptist churches in which the immersion 
of believers is recognized and practiced as the only scriptural bap- 
tism; and the convention hereby declares that only immersed mem- 
bers will be recognized as delegates to the convention. 

OMING as it did as a victory over a still more dog- 

matic resolution which would have excluded the 
“open membership” churches altogether from the Baptist 
fold, there is grave danger that the progressive Baptist 
leaders and thinkers will settle down in complacency over 
the stand which has been taken and make no further 
effort to bring their great church into line with present 
day Christian thinking and present day Christian fellow- 
ship. One need not minimize the forward step which 
was taken by this convention in order to point out how 
far the Baptist and other immersionist denominations 
still have to come before they reach the only position 
which is either logical or tolerable in these days of inter- 
denominational co-operation and responsibility. Their 
belated situation arises from the fact that heretofore 
those progressive leaders among the Baptists who them- 
selves clearly recognize the anomalous position which 
their denomination holds on this subject have, like the 
same group of leaders in other immersionist bodies, 
evaded the issue in one way and another and have never 
before compelled their denomination to face a discussion 
and decision on the question. Indeed these progressives 
did not do so at this convention. The issue was forced by 
the conservatives. And in all of the reports which we 
have seen of the discussion on the convention floor, there 


and Christian Unity 


was no clear-cut and dynamic attack upon the ceremonial- 
istic view of baptism, which alone makes the immersionist 
position and interpretation of baptism possible. This 
passive attitude of fear and silence on the part of pro- 
gressive leaders in immersionist churches on this divisive 
dogma is one of the significant—but easily explainable— 
phenomena in the Church today. If the progressives in 
the immersionist bodies had been half as fearless and 
aggressive in attacking this narrow theory of baptism as 
they have been in attacking a narrow and outgrown the- 
ology, the position of these denominations would have 
been rightened on this question long before this. 


T is useless to gloss over the fact that the great Baptist 
Church still takes a position on baptism which cannot 
possibly be harmonized with the present day idea of 
church unity or find any satisfactory and just adaptation 
to present day co-operative efforts and allocation of terri- 
tory. Passing over for the moment the most basic pro- 
nouncement of the resolution, let us note the complica- 
tions which will arise from the provision that “only im- 
mersionist members will be recognized as delegates to the 
convention.” Already there are several hundred Baptist 
churches which practice “open membership.” That is, 
they will receive sprinkled members coming to them 
from other churches—-though they themselves wil] not ad- 
minister sprinkling. The true-blue conservatives under- 
took to oust these churches from the Baptist denomina- 
tion by offering a resolution which would have declared 
that a Baptist Church is ‘“‘composed only of baptized be- 
lievers, baptism being by immersion.” Under the resolu- 
tion as adopted, these churches will still be recognized as 
baptists, but they will not dare to send any but immersed 
members as delegates to the Baptist Convention. In other 
words, the sprinkled members will be recognized as good 
enough to piddle around in the little circle of the local 
church, but not competent to have voice in the great out- 
side things of the Kingdom. Immediately the question 
becomes an ethical and spiritual one, as the unimmersed 
members of these churches are thus deprived of direct ac- 
tion through the denomination in those great world-wide 
issues, such as prohibition and war and missions ; and are 
either deprived altogether of having a part in the benev- 
olent giving of the church or else must be content to have 
no voice whatever in the administration of these funds 
which they give for the general work. Such restrictions 
upon their larger outlook and sense of unity with Christ’s 
Church throughout the world will prove as unsatisfactory 
and spiritually deadening to these restricted members in 
the local church—a spiritual handicap no church has a 
right to impose upon any of its members—as they are in- 
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compatible with any true concept of the Church’s mis- 
sion. Such a basis of membership is in deadly conflict 
with the theory that there should be only one church in 
any community which is not large enough either in fi- 
nancial resources or number of people adequately to sup- 
port more than one church, and it would work a grave 
injustice against any community or any mission territory 
to be assigned such a church to the exclusion of all other 
denominations—a thing that is being increasingly done in 
both home mission and foreign mission work. What right 
has any mission council or federation of churches to 
allocate territory, either villages in the home field or 
larger areas in the foreign field, to any church of Jesus 
Christ which will not accept all of the followers of Jesus 
Christ on a basis of absolute equality and give to them all 
alike an equal chance and encouragement in the partici- 
pation of all of the activities of the Kingdom, not only the 
circumscribed duties of the little local field, but also those 
larger and broader world issues, the broadening and deep- 
ening reaction of which on the spiritual life is increasing- 
ly recognized by Christian thinkers and leaders? Thus 


in this day the basis of church membership takes on an 
highly ethical content which no church leader or denomi- 
nation has a right to ignore. 


S we have pointed out before, the whole matter goes 
much deeper than that. It involves the most pri- 
mary and foundational interpretation of what is scrip- 
tural. The resolution as adopted by the Baptist Con- 
vention plainly declares that only those churches will be 
recognized as Baptist in which the “immersion of be- 
iievers is recognized and practiced as the only scriptural 
baptism.” The italics are ours. Such a position runs a 
schism through the entire Church of Jesus Christ and 
destroys the unity of the Church or any hope of unity in 
the Church save as the unimmersed Christians, through 
their good grace and sufferance, are willing to disregard 
the inescapable inference and practice against them—an 
inference which plainly declares that they are not scrip- 
tural and a practice of exclusion at the church doors 
which maintains that they are not fit to become members 
of the Church of Jesus Christ until they have been re- 
baptized. This position of the immersionist churches is 
as irksome to their fellow-Christians as it has been pro- 
ductive of much pharisaical spirit and attitude within 
their own bodies. If it takes an identical and literalistic 
copying of the exact manner in which anything was done 
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by Jesus and his apostles in order to make it “scriptural,” 
then the communion service as performed in every church 
in Christendom today is decidedly unscriptural, as are 
most of the other things we do in modern life. Such a 
literalistic rule at once becomes an absurdity, and the 
immersionist churches themselves have never dared to 
undertake to apply it to anything but the one matter of 
baptism. There can never be warm-hearted and radiant 
unity throughout the Church of Jesus Christ so long as 
some denominations presume to set themselves up on a 
pedestal of “scriptural” superiority and exclusiveness to- 
wards the other churches. 


UT the matter goes still deeper than that yet and finds 

its basis in the very nature and purpose of the 
Church, and the extent to which the will and authority 
of Jesus Christ shall rule at the door of his Church, and 
whether or not any organization that calls itself a church 
of Jesus Christ shall be more austere and exclusive in its 
requirements than its Master. If it is his church, has it 
any right to refuse any whom he himself would accept? 
If it is his church and not simply a club of some sort, 
has it any right to jockey itself into a position in which 
it cannot welcome and minister on a basis of equality to 
every follower of Jesus Christ? This, let us repeat, has 
become an highly ethical question, surcharged with the 
moral responsibilities of every church to the community 
which it serves. Any church works a grave injustice 
and injury against the community which it serves if it 
does not make it possible for every Christian in that com- 
munity to worship God in it and to serve God through it 
according to the dictates of his own conscience and if it 
does not offer to every follower of Jesus Christ in that 
community an outlet and an outreach for his sympathies 
and concern for humanity out to the furthermost parts of 
the world. No narrow and circumscribed service or 
limited membership ought to be any longer considered 
tolerable in any church of Jesus Christ in any community. 
This is a principle and an interpretation of the Church 
which will rapidly come into commanding and compelling 
preeminence as men and women more and more recog- 
nize the shame and the incalculable harm of sectarian 
competition in overchurched communities It is a matter 
that goes deep into the very nature of the gospel and that 
is so freighted with the moral responsibilities of ministry 
and service that it dare no longer be evaded in the thought 
and the program of the Church. 


The Trend of Events 


A Growing Interest in the World Peace Movement 

“The American people are taking more and more interest in 
international problems, and especially in those which concern the 
advancement of world peace. No one who has traveled about the 
country speaking on those questions can doubt that the situation in 
this respect has undergone a great change during the last few 
years.” So declares Mr. Linley V. Gordon, extension secretary of 
the World Alliance of International Friendship, after he had made 
extended speaking trips which gave him opportunity to sense the 
feeling of the people on this great subject. Continuing, he says: 

Educated people in small towns distant from the great cen- 


ters of population are actually hungry for information on those 
questions. They appreciate hearing them discussed by anyone who 


can bring first-hand opinions from the leaders of the world peace 
movement on both sides of the Atlantic. Colleges and schools are 
paying more attention to the study of international relations. 
These subjects are being talked about at meetings of civic and 
business clubs. Ministers of the gospel, always interested in the 
cause of world peace, are eager for information that will help them 
discuss this subject before their congregations. 


The newspapers have sensed this demand and are devoting far 
more space to foreign news than ever before. An official of one of 
the great press associations told me that news from abroad now 
occupies at least four times as much space in American papers as 
it did before the war. All the press associations and nearly all 
the leading American papers now have special correspondents 
stationed at Geneva to send out news about the League of Nations. 

The new conception of America’s international responsibilities 
























































is, to my mind, the most important development of present-day 
thought in America. Many of the audiences I addressed showed 
their interest by remaining, sometimes as long as two hours after 
the address was over, asking questions. I found this true of lay- 
men as well as clergymen. The newspapers in the cities and towns 
where these meetings were held reported them fully and intelligently. 
It is evident that the average newspaper man has a far better un- 
derstanding of international subjects than the reporter and editor 
of a few years ago. I attribute this largely to the attention that is 
given to this subject by our schools and colleges. 

Mr. Gordon, who has long been connected with the world alli- 
ance and thus has had unusual insight into the status of the peace 
movement, is convinced that the great hope for world peace lies 
with the young people. He found them to have “an intense con- 
cern in world affairs.” He also found a growing interest among 
teachers, and an enheartening disposition to encourage the study 
and discussion of the subject of peace among their pupils. Every- 
where he went, among laymen as well as ministers, there has been, 
during the past few years, a very apparent increase of interest and 
activity in the questions touching world peace. Undoubtedly this is 
a most hopeful omen for the future success of this great move- 
ment. 


A Trend Toward Longer Pastorates 


A very significant trend in the Methodist Church is toward 
long-established pastorates. It is not so many years ago that by 
an invariable rule a Methodist pastor was prohibited from re- 
maining in a pastorate longer than two years. Later the time was 
lengthened to five years. A few years ago the time limit, we be- 
lieve, was entirely removed; but frequent changes are still the 
custom. There is a decidedly growing recognition among the Meth- 
odists of the weakness of this policy, especially in city churches. 
Church workers in towns and villages can hardly realize how 
transitory is the nature of a large percent of city and suburbau 
church membership. Speaking of this fact and its bearing upon 
the long pastorate, the Western Christian Advocate well says: 

This tendency is a recognition of the fact that the largest suc- 
cess of a church in the city depends on the possibility of a settled 
pastorate. It is a commonplace to say that the downtown city 
church, and, for that matter, most every city church, ministers to 
a procession. The pastor preaches to a moving parade. The church 
lives and moves and has its being in a world like that discovered 
by Alice in Wonderland, where one had to run as fast as he could 
in order to stay where he was. A representative city Methodist 
Church reported that 250 new members had been added during the 
past year. This meant, however, a net gain of only thirty-seven. 
There was a time years ago when a church building and organiza- 
tion was more or less of a fixed point. Today, on the other hand, 
if there is to be a fixed point in this mobile flow of population, it 
must be the pastor. 

This tendency toward a settled pastorate for a term of years 
has large promise for the future in Methodism. It is a matter 
for the deepest gratitude that an increasing number of the strong- 
est preachers have no desire to do anything else in their ministerial 
career than to be the pastor of a church. Ecclesiastical offices of 
other sorts have no interest for them. Such ministers do wish, 
however, to invest their lives with the assurance that.they can 
stay in a place long enough to put cumulative results in that in- 
vestment. The prospect of a continued ministry and growing 
company in a community grips them. 


How Wet is Pennsylvania? 

Under the above title the New York Christian Advocate gives 
a very striking map of Pennsylvania, showing which counties were 
carried by Pepper, Pinchot, and Vare in the recent campign for 
the senatorial nomination. Only one county and Philadelphia were 
carried by Mr. Vare. Forty-two counties were carried by Senator 
Pepper and twenty-three by Governor Pinchot. Philadelphia alone 
carried the State for Mr. Vare. But even then he polled a quarter 
of a million fewer votes than those cast for his two dry rivals. 
Thus his election is no evidence whatever that the great State of 
Pennsylvania is wet—but only that it has two or three very wet 
spots and that it is one of the most machine-ridden and boss- 
cursed States in the Union. That is all this election proves. Any 
careful analysis of many other much-touted wet returns shows the 
same encouraging facts. The vast proportion of this nation is 
irretrievably dry, and becoming dryer every year. It is only in a 
few large cities and in a few hopelessly wet spots that prohibition 
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is shamelessly nullified. In all other places there is being an honest 
effort made on the part of authorities, and especially an honest 
effort made on the part of influential leaders in the creation of 
public opinion, to support prohibition. And if the prominent and 
self-respecting editors and would-be statesmen in those cities which 
are so sopping wet would have the manhood and the courage to 
come out openly and aggressively for the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law, instead of condoning and justifying its violation, the 
situation in those places would be tremendously improved. The re- 
sponsibility for the shameful condition in their own cities which 
they deplore rests largely upon their own shoulders—or appetites! 


oO 


One of the strangest instances of literary deceit which has ever 
occurred in the history of literature has just come to light in the 
discovery that “The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion in the 
Year 1764-65,” which created such a sensation in England last year 
and has proved to be one of the best sellers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, is not an authentic book at all, but simply a piece of pure 
fiction written by the nineteen-year-old daughter of a British officer. 

CI 

A special committee of the Spanish Government which was ap- 
pointed to see if it were possible to mitigate the cruel and dis- 
gusting features of bull-fighting which have been so severely con- 
demned by foreign visitors to that country, does not hold out much 
hope for a change. It explains that the maltreatment of the poor 
eld horses which are frequently gored to death by the maddened 
bull is only a process of wearing down the strength of the bull so 
that it may be sufficiently exhausted when the time comes for the 
matador to appear on the scene for his valiant victory over the 
exhausted animal! Of course there was never any thought of 
doing away with this brutalizing sport altogether. 


cS 


It will be particularly interesting to all concerned in any way 
in our colleges to know the fact that, according to an official report, 
the Presbyterian colleges are largely local institutions, serving all 
the people within a given radius and not confined in most part to 
Presbyterians. Only a little more than forty percent of the stu- 
dents in these colleges are Presbyterians, the other sixty percent 
being made up of members of various denominations or of no de- 
nomination. It is particularly interesting to know that about 
four and one-quarter percent of the students in Presbyterian col- 
leges are Roman Catholics, there being only two of their educa- 
tional institutions that do not have Catholic students. 


Oo 


It is a tonic to faith to note the vast number vf agencies which 
are earnestly working for human betterment. However much one 
may disagree with any of their policies or even with the objectives 
of some of them, one must be stirred hopefully by the fact that 
there are so many groups and so many people who are devoting 
so much effort and money to the good of the world. In New York 
City alone there are 1,500 such social agencies, and in that city 
alone $200,000,000 a year is now being expended in such social 
service. Of this sum, the city appropriates but $31,000,000, the 
rest being given voluntarily by those who want thus to help their 
fellow-men. 

Oo 


A great world conference on narcotic education is to be held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, July 5-10. The com- 
mittee in charge contains many outstanding names, including Hon- 
orable John W. Davis, Richmond P. Hobson, Robert Lansing, Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, General Pershing, and others of like standing. 
The conference will take no part in controversial matters of public 
policy, domestic or foreign, but will devote its efforts solely tu 
finding the truth, organizing ard preparing this truth, and dis- 
seminating the same through society. It is a fine omen when men 
begin to plan for education on the narcotic question. Prohibition 
broke down partly because the educational activities of Christian 
people against the liquor traffic slackened. 

















Spiritual Athletes 


Baccalaureate Address to the Class of 1926, Elon College 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM ALLEN HARPER 


ERE is no problem before the Ameri- 

| can public today more important 

than the use of leisure. We used to 

say that five institutions embraced all the 

interests of life. These institutions were in 

the order of their importance, the home, the 
church, the 


guilty of sharp practice, but as a whole 
they run second to sand-lotters in the 
matter of keeping their word.” A criticism 
so sweeping from such a source as this gives 
us occasion to cause and to consider whether 
athletics ought to continue as a part of col- 


fact that high-brow college presidents and 
learned professors have considered the lei- 
sure hours of their student bodies as of too 
little importance to engage their august at- 
tention. There is no need to engage in 
wholesale denunciation of college coaches 

and of college 








school, industry, /7 
and government. 
We have learned, 
however, in these 
latter days that 
there is a further 
institution with 
wonderful possi- 
bilities of uplift 
or the opposite 
for the individual 
life and for the 








PRESIDENT W. A. HARPER SAYS: 


NO group of college executives or teachers of any importance has met in 

the past several months without issuing some sort of pronouncement in 
regard to the athletic situation. The indication is that we face a time of 
reconstruction in college athletic policies and the adoption of a method of 
control of athletics in the interest of the colleges as institutions of learning, 
rather than as groups of rooters on great athletic occasions. 


), athletics, to say 
nothing of the 
thousands of col- 
lege rooters who 
exhibit hysteria 
when the great 
games of the sea- 
son are being 
played. The real 
need is that those 
who are charged 
4, with the responsi- 














social order. The 

sixth institution is leisure. We have learned 
that what we do in our free time very large- 
ly determines our ultimate destiny in 
achievement and character. 

The most important item of our leisure 
time is concerned with athletics, sport and 
the various forms of amusement, entertain- 
ment, and recreation. No group of college 
executives or teachers of any importance 
has met in the past several months without 
issuing some sort of pronouncement in re- 
gard to the athletic situation. The indica- 
tion is that we face a time of reconstruc- 
tion in college athletic policies and the adop- 
tion of a method of control of athletics in 
the interest of the colleges as institutions of 
learning, rather than as groups of rooters 
on great athletic occasions. 

One of the most influential professional 
educational organizations in the country is 
the American Association of University 
Professors. Their April Bulletin for 1926 
charges intercollegiate athletics as being 
conducive to drinking and dishonesty in col- 
leges, as a distortion of values that remains 
with college men throughout their lives, and 
especially as causative of neglect of sys- 
tematic work which is a fundamental pur- 
pose of college education. They demand re- 
form at once and describe their aim as “a 
curb of hysteria.” With particular refer- 
ence to football, these university professors 
would allow no college men to play more 
than one season, with only four games dur- 
ing the season, and with faculty coaching. 
They would particularly eliminate the 
alumni and the fraternities from influence 
in college athletics. 

Muggsy McGraw, the hefty manager of 
the New York Giants and one of the out- 
standing baseball men of the world, has this 
to say in a recent interview: “I have dis- 
covered that ninety percent of those who 
break their word as to contract agreements 
are young college players....I don’t 
mean, of course, that all college players are 


lege life, or whether there is sufficient ad- 
vantage in its retention to warrant the 
effort at reconstruction. 

Personally I am of the opinion that it 
would be a most regrettable loss from the 
college curriculum to outlaw athletics from 
college life. I use the word “curriculum” 
in this statement to mean all the influences 
that in a controlled situation are useful 
through truly educational processes in 
shaping and directing the growth and de- 
velopment of character. It is my convic- 
tion that athletics is entitled to a worthy 
place in the college curriculum and that the 
faculties and administrators of colleges are 
in duty bound to take steps to integrate the 
athletic life of the students with the more 
formal educational processes of the college 
course. There is no doubt that there have 
been abuses in the matter of college athletics 
and its conduct, but these abuses do not in- 
here in athletics as such, but arise out of the 
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OUT OF WEAKNESS MADE 
STRONG 

Y faith is weak, O God! 
] lose thy hand and stumble in the 
dark, 

And fall beside the way. 

My sin has dimmed the shining of that 

mark 

I long to reach some day. 

Strengthen my faith, I pray! 


My love is weak, O God! 
Absorbed in self, forgetful of the grace 
That sought me when astray, 
I see thy wandering ones turn from 
thy face, 
Nor lift a hand to stay. 
Strengthen my love, I pray! 


My will is weak, O God! 

The thing I would not is the thing I do. 
The indolent delay, 

The unestablished purpose to be true 
Still blight each fair, new day. 
Strengthen my will, I pray! 

—Mary S. Woodman. 




















bility for creating 
and administering the college curricula 
should appreciate the paramount importance 
of the students’ leisure time and of athletics 
as constituting an important item in that 
time. 

Positively it may be stated that there are 
great gains to be had through athletics. On 
the part of the student body as a whole, 
athletics furnishes a splendid opportunity 
for cultivating loyalty and college spirit. 
There is no doubt that one of the largest 
assets which any can have is the loyalty of 
its alumni, and students feel for its growth 
and development. College spirit is a subtle 
influence, pervasive, determinative of atti- 
tude, and ultimately of character. Athletics 
can be so arranged as to cultivate and con- 
serve the proper sort of loyalty and college 
spirit, and as such offers an open door of 
opportunity to college administrators to 
serve the lives and interests of their stu- 
dents. 

The rigid training which athletes must 
undergo is a most valuable lesson for any 
student, and even those who take part only 
in the cheering must be trained for their 
work. The athlete certainly can not be 
fooled into believing that a short-cut method 
can be depended upon to qualify for the 
best service. Long and exacting hours of 
training, in whcih the diet enters as well 
as equally long hours of systematic rest 
and sleep, are the price athletes must pay 
for success in their work. There is no 
lesson for life more needed than this in 
our time. 

A third benefit to be derived from 
athletics is co-operation. Athletes know 
that the individual player is a nuisance. The 
team must function as a unit, or defeat will 
stare it in the face. The idea of co-opera- 
tion is a prime consideration not only in 
college life, but likewise in the life of the 
nation today. In the church, we are cursed 
with the sectarian and denominational 
spirit. In international life, we Americans 
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find ourselves unable to co-operate with so 
promising an organization as the League of 
Nations, and could not enter the World 
Court without nullifying reservations, indi- 
cating our distrust of other governments. 
It would be a mighty good thing for the 
United States Senate to use part of the 
time it spends in useless debate in athletic 
sport and, if the senators could be induced 
to play games with the legislative bodies of 
other nations in the spirit of true sports- 
manship, we might eventually come to the 
point in our national life when we would 
exhibit the spirit of co-operation with other 
nations. 

Athletics, too, teaches sacrifice. I have 
spoken of the necessity for team-play or 
co-operation which makes it necessary for 
the team to work with the precision of a 
well regulated machine. But times come 
in cvery game when it is necessary for the 
individual player to sacrifice himself for the 
sake of the game. ‘The baseball player who 
mikes a Saesifice Lit for the sake of t'e 
team has learncd a most valuable Ics -: 
in liv og. We cenrot escape the fact that 
we are our kiot} e1’s keeper, though it ru st 
be admi' ted that the tendency is to shut ~ur 
eyes to any situai,on that calls for practical 
expression of this social obligation. There 
is no doubt that athletics does teach this 
valuable lesson not only to those who par- 
ticipate, but to those who look on. 


I shall speak of but one other advantage 
to be had from athletics, and that is the 
gain that comes from the fact that the game 
must be played according to the rules. If 
there is one outstanding weakness in our 
social order today, it is the inability on the 
part of the people generally to appreciate 
the need for rules and regulations for the 
game of life. We are said to be becoming 
as a people lawless. This is true of only 
a section of our population. However we 
do seemingly resent authority in the home, 
in the church, in our social relations, in our 
governmental and international life. Such 
an attitude strikes at the heart of democ- 
racy. The athlete who will not play ac- 
corcing to the rules is soon out of the game. 
He can readily understand why rules are 
necessary for the organization and success- 
ful conduct of sport. Athletics, therefore, 
ought to make those who participate and 
those who observe better citizens because of 
the appreciation that must necessarily be 
engendered for rules and regulations as ly- 
ing at the base not only of all sport, but 
also of all life. 

But I am particularly concerned at this 
time with reference to the methods by which 
we can conserve these wonderful benefits 
that inhere in athletics. I am aware that 
the cynic can derisively charge that the very 
opposite of every one of these wholesome 
benefits has been the resultant of athletics 
in the colleges and that disloyalty, lack of 
training, the opposite of co-operation and 
sacrifice, and disrespect for the rules of the 
game have been the disappointing fruits of 
college athletics in many places. While we 

(Continued on page fifteen) 


Learning Values 
BY REV. JOHN A. STOVER 


Franklin, he tells an amusing incident, 

regarding the spending of some of his 
earliest earned money. It was spent for 
a worthless whistle. In his inimitable man- 
ner Franklin points out that men should 
never pay too much for their whistles. 

Many of us have passed through the 
whistle-purchasing experiences. We are 
often inclined to pay too much for our 
whistles. As children, most of us have 
turned hard earned money over to some 
trader, more skilled than ourselves, for some 
worthless trinket—some trifling thing, the 
value of which was very meager, and the 
period of usefulness very brief. Disillusion- 
ment came to us, but came too late to save 
us from humiliation. 

Well do I remember one of my own ex- 
periences in such spending. The amount 
was one dime, but it was one of the first 
dimes I had ever owned. I had toiled long 
and arduously to secure it, and when it was 
once in my possession, it seemed to be a 
thing of surpassing value. I carried it 
( ) 

REST 
R&t is not quitting 


The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 


[ one of the books written by Benjamin 








‘Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeting to ocean 
After this life. 


*Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
‘Tis onward, unswerving— 
And this is true rest. 

—Selected. 
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about with me constantly and looked at it 
frequently. That the dime was my own was 
too good, almost, to believe. But in an evil 
moment a scheming associate offered me a 
gaudy trifle of little intrinic value. I fell 
for the new attraction and was delighted for 
one hour, or until I began showing my new 
purchase to other people. Their disinter- 
ested viewpoint soon punctured the bubble 
of my fascination. I immediately became 
very sorry, but sorrow did not restore my 
dime. 

If this faulty appraisal of values were 
confined to children alone it would not be so 
serious. But old people as well as young 
are victims of this weakness. Many times 
men and women find that they have been 
swayed by some temporary burst of emo- 
tion and have paid too much for some worth- 
less thing which has no permanent value. 
The transitory values are very poor indeed. 

True values endure for more than one 
hour. This faulty appraisal is one of our 
most frequently encountered pitfalls. To 
be able to discern the permanent—the 
eternal—in the midst of the transitory is 


the mark of supreme wisdom. The toad- 
stool grows up in a night. The oak is the 
product of a century. But the toadstool is 
worthless, while the oak serves the world 
in a multitude of ways. 

In securing a proper appreciation of 
values, the detached standpoint is worth 
while. Nearness and self-interest some- 
times blind us to the value of things. A 
penny held close to the eye will shut from 
view both the mighty sun and the beautiful 
world upon which we are living. An over- 
emphasis upon the thing near by may blind 
us to the world of the thing in the distance. 
One of the most common causes of falling 
into evil, say both the theologians and the 
psychologists, is that the pleasures of the 
present moment are unduly exalted in con- 
trast with the enduring attractions of an 
endless eternity. 

Self-interest also hinders in reaching a 
true valuation. The thing in which we are 
engaged, the pleasure which has fallen to 
our lot, the reward which promises to come 
our way,—are more in our consciousness 
than things of more vital importance which 
are the concern of other people. Jesus 
taught love toward one’s neighbor as the 
cure for selfishness. This will also tend to 
give the proper viewpoint. 

Pride is also a malignant destroyer of 
the sense of values. When puffed up by 
pride, we can not appraise things at their 
true worth. Christ said unless we become 
as little children we can not enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The child sees things: 
as they are, not as they are seen from 
the mountain peaks of self-interest and self- 
will, 

False valuations also lead to false goals. 
Desired havens cannot be reached by sailing 


_ wreng seas. The soul cannot reach its best 


unless inspired by correct motives and urged 
onward by goals that are worth while. To 
win in the great game of life, first things 
must be placed first. If we go blundering 
through life with distorted visions and with 
imperfectly formed ideals, the heights of 
a lasting success can never be ours. 

The hidden meaning in the story of Dives 
and Lazarus is one of proper valuations. 
Lazarus, though poor, lived for eternity, and 
met it at the end of life, unafraid. The 
rich man, on the other hand, throughout life 
busied himself with second-rate things and 
in the end missed the goal of perfect felicity. 
Of the old things which so long had been 
his supreme passion, not one shred was left 
in the day of emergency—not so much as 
one drop of water which might be used to 
quench his burning thirst or moisten his 
parched tongue. 

A life built upon such foundations will in 
the end prove to be a vain hope. The life 
which would meet eternity unafraid must 
have built into it the things which are 
eternal. 

Lincoln, Kansas. 
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An Important Conference on Religious Education 


BY REV. ARTHUR A. RICHARDS 


GROUP of persons representing the 

educational interests of the Protes- 

tant churches of this State was called 
together by the Interdenominational Com- 
mission of Churches of New Hampshire re- 
cently, and their findings were of such gen- 
eral interest and importance as to need wide 
circulation among those interested in re- 
ligious education. 

In the course of the conference, Dr. 
Ernest W. Butterfield, Commissioner of 
Education in New Hampshire, called atten- 
tion to the strong emphasis which the pub- 
lic school system of the State and nation 
was placing upon character building, both 
in the strict requirement that teachers 
possess character in themselves and that 
they continually furnish those methods of 
instruction, inspiration and discipline which 
produce character. American communities 
have already had large experience in week- 
day religious education through parochial 
schools maintained by Lutherans, Advent- 
ists, Catholics (Roman and Greek), Mormons 
and others. There is no evidence available 
that the products of this system are any 
better Americans or any better human be- 
ings than those produced by the common 
American system. Nor is there evidence 
that the Canadian method of separate 
Protestant and Catholic public schools is 
more productive of essential character or 
vital religion than comes through our Am- 
erican system. May not some of our present 
shortcomings be met by the Church and the 
home on their own grounds and by their be- 
ing more fully alive to their responsible 
duties. From an administrator’s point of 
view the practical difficulties of released 
time from a school week and year (thirty- 
six weeks), all too short, is very real. More- 
over, no American citizen wants to enter 
upon a policy which may easily endanger 
the long and wisely established principle of 
separation of Church and state and lead to 
the use of public money for sectarian 
schools. 

FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 


I. There is a general impression that the 
teaching work of the churches is far from 
adequate. The time allotted for formal in- 
struction is all too brief and the sessions of 
the church school too infrequent. The at- 
tempt to accomplish worth-while results on 
a rest-day with teachers whose service is 
voluntary, while meeting with conspicuous 
success in many instances, too often is in- 
effectual. The period of instruction is too 
short to admit of a full-rounded type of 
teaching and, when overcrowded with more 
or less unrelated activities, is apt to create 
confusion of mind and to confirm the pupils 
in habits of inattention. The material of 
instruction is frequently so presented as to 
appear to the pupil formal and abstract and 
unrelated to the real concerns of everyday 
life. There should be more use of life 


problems of pupils, the issues which arise 
out of their normal social relations, in the 
home, on the playground, in the school. 
Above all, real religious education may be 
expected to provide inspiration to live ac- 
cording to the best ideals, power to dis- 
criminate between ends which are personally 
and socially desirable and those which are 
dangerous or detrimental, and to supply the 
controls of conduct in line with these ideals. 
The teaching program, therefore, should 
provide for the weighing of values, the 
criticism of possible lines of conduct, the 
making of actual choices. It appears, there- 
fore, that we need not only more time for 
religious education, but more of unity be- 
tween our teaching programs and the pupil’s 
entire experience, a closer understanding 
between the church and the church school, 
the home, the public school and other com- 
munity agencies concerned with education. 


II. While realizing these things we 
would go on record as appreciating the 
fidelity and devotion of the teachers and 
leaders in our church schools. We appre- 
ciate, too, the loyalty and service of the 
young people of our churches and register 
our conviction that the present movement 
of youth toward the Church and the higher 
things of life is one of the most hopeful 
signs of our times. 

III. We feel that on this question of 
correlation between secular and religious 
education the aims and objectives of the 
latter should be clearly seen and carefully 
expressed. The aim of religion is to min- 
ister to and develop all the elements of 
human personality—emotional, intellectual 
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HERE is no unbelief; 
Whoever plants a leaf beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
*‘Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and by,”’ 
Trusts the most High. 


Whoever sees ‘neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God's power must know. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 


Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says, “Tomorrow,” “‘the unknown,” 
“The Future,”’ trusts unto that power alone, 
He dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids 
close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God's comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief; 
And day by day and night unconsciously; 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny: 
God knoweth why. 
: —Selected. 
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and moral—in their higher or spiritual as- 
pects. We should aim to develop a curri- 
culum which will train our children and 
young people in Christian devotion, Chris- 
tian faith, and Christian living. The last 
of these, inasmuch as it relates to that con- 
duct among our fellows based on right mo- 
tives, which it is the aim of all education 
to make habitual in the character of our 
children, we feel should be an important 
concern in the purposes of our public school 
system. The two former, we feel belong 
more properly to the special province of 
the Church and the home. 

IV. A running survey of the school life 
of the State leads us to express our con- 
viction that our public schools are making 
a real contribution to the religious life of 
our boys and girls through the constructive 
work of the teachers in the building of char- 
acter and good habits. We believe that the 
churches should co-operate intelligently and 
sympathetically with the teachers of our 
public schools, seeking to supply those ele- 
ments which are useful in developing a 
consciousness of God, and the controlling 
motives for right living and Christian 
service. 

V. We acknowledge the very large con- 
tributions made to the advancement of re- 
ligious education by such agencies as the 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout movements, 
Friendly Indians, Pioneers and Comrades, 
Girl Reserves, Girls’ Friendly, Hi-Y’s and 
all groups in our churches, meeting for fel- 
lowship, study, worship and service. 

VI. We recommend that local churches 
in communities, small and large, co-operate 
in Daily Vacation Bible Schools in order 
that the children everywhere, in the church 
and out, may be brought into the atmos- 
phere that is conducive to character-build- 
ing and soul development. 

VII. We recognize the great need in 
many small rural communities of religious 
education where regular church services 
are not being carried on. There are two 
ways of meeting the need in unchurched 
hamlets: First, by local lay-leadership— 
some person who will take the responsibility 
of framing a program and who has the 
capacity for leadership that will put it over. 
Second, through help given by some church 
within striking distance, in the way of fur- 
nishing leadership and a teaching force to 
supply the lack in the small rural com- 
munity whose local leadership is not avail- 
able. 

VIII. Where it has been possible to send 
church workers into the homes to visit the 
children under school age and help the 
mothers with the early religious training of 
the children, providing them with materials 
and booklets of instruction, there has been 
such a splendid and appreciative response 
on the part of the parents. We feel sure 
that there is a real opportunity to enlarge 
this field of service by emphasizing the im- 
portance of religious teaching in the home 
and to include suggestions for the religious 
training of all ages. 

Franklin, New Hampshire. 
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At Prayer Time 


Grace be with you.—2 Tim. 4:22. 


Oo 


Several references could be given for this 
bit of Scripture. It is a characteristic ex- 
pression of Paul, varying slightly in some 
instances, when he is closing a letter. There 
is something of benediction in the words; 
on the other hand, there is something of 
salutation in them. For there is much of 
the same genial spirit shown in some of his 
introductions, or salutations, as in his con- 
cluding sentiments to his messages, 

Yet why should we say much here in 
reference to Paul? Were he the only one to 
use such phrases, it would be different. For 
he merely reflects a custom,—if it is not 
more than a custom! Letters that we have, 
written during those early times, show very 
much the same spirit of wishing good for- 
tune to others. Beginning and closing a 
letter in those days, as now, carried with 
it certain tributes of respect and certain 
petitions for good favor for those addressed. 

Here is the subject of this meditation. 

Wholesome associations, interesting and 
worth-while fellowships, cause us to be ac- 
tively concerned about each other’s welfare. 
Study the greetings we ordinarily use; it 
will at once be evident that these are not 
mere courteous phrases. All of the well ac- 
cepted ones are used because they are full 
of meaning and thus rightly express definite 
social reactions and responses of our spirit- 
ual natures. 

It is generally known that our Good-by, 
Farewell, Good Morning, Good Night, etc., 
carry definite significance and have long 
had a place in our social speech. Some- 
times we may be tempted to cheapen these; 


some people are to be greeted frequently, 


and -we shrink a little from using these 
terms so often that they are made common. 
Yet there is no friendship, however much it 
may throw us into association with others, 
but that returns to the meaningful terms 
if special moments of meeting and parting 
come. 
oOo 


“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give 
unto you.” 
oO 


There are lessons from these terms of our 
greetings. Human fellowship is one of the 
most divine experiences that ‘we have. The 
truth of the matter is that there are but 
few divine experiences that are outside of 
human association. And it would seem that 
any of such special experience cannot be so 
intimately personal that it cannot be carried 
into our fellowship moments. 


During the days of the war there accumu- 
lated thousands of graves of soldier dead; 
usually over them was the symbol implying 
the deepest wish of thousands of comrades, 
“Rest in Peace.” On many of the monu- 
ments dedicated to the memory of the heroic 


dead there are well stated expressions of 
our fervent benedictions. 

Yt these expressions have something more 
than a suggestion of death in them. Rather 
do they seem to state, however much death 
may seem to be a fact, that there is some- 
thing immortal to the fellowship that de- 
parting souls have left. In other words, 
there is something eternal in these great re- 
lationships. 

If we care to think further on the mean- 
ings of human fellowship that death may 
suggest, one can think: of the funeral 
customs that are practiced by most of the 
enlightened peoples. Have you ever thought 
of the “why” of these special practices? 
They help to convey our tributes; in some 
helpful way the heart is able to put into 


something more than ordinary form the 
(r = ae 
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wholesome other-than-self interest that in- 
timate association develops. 

Sorrow wants no greater comfort than 
that which comes from any satisfying as- 
surance of a higher welfare of the friend 
passed on. The funeral occasion once 
stressed this far more than it ordinarily 
does now. We are not urging a return to 
the overemphasis that thus attended these 
difficult moments. Our point is, that all of 
these feelings are indicative of the sacred- 
ness and of the eternal beauty that fellow- 
ships imply. 

There are other customs, too, that help 
toward the evaluations of some of the crises 
of fellowship. We have feasts that help us 
celebrate a visit of a dear one. We have 
developed a number of interesting customs 
that help to convey a spirit of welcome to 
some of our specially desired guests. Fre- 
quently some type of social appointment is 
arranged for in order that a visitor may feel 
a special honor which the host is anxious to 
show. 

Some explanations appear here for our 
rules of politeness; and we can also see some 
new meanings to the hospitalities that are 
so much a part of the customs of good 
spirited peoples. 

These attitudes of heart toward loved 
ones and toward dear friends defy nearly 
any condition. An ocean voyage may show 
that no earthly expanse can remove one 
from the active concern of relatives or 
neighbors. We wish a “bon-voyage,” and 
into some of our prayers and songs we have 
placed phrases that reflect our anxieties for 
those who venture the seas. 

There is a picture, called “Breaking Home 
Ties,” that is famous because it deals with 
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these fundamental emotions. It has been 


‘copied and it can be frequently seen in 


homes, galleries, and in other logical places 
where hearts respond to its meaning. 

In the picture one sees a modest house- 
hold. A young man is leaving home. There 
is a father in the scene, ready to help the 
son with grip and other things the son is 
taking. But the father’s heart, though it is 
brave, has a weight upon it. Other mem- 
bers of the home are seen, particularly the 
mother. She stands with her arms em- 
bracing the son. She looks into his eyes 
with that anxiety that mothers seem to feel. 
Into her farewell is the same unselfish con- 
secration to the interests of her child as her 
whole spirit showed in other ways when the 
boy came into the world. And one reads in 
that picture, in the faces of both father 
and mother, that there are devotions play- 
ing strong that will continue no matter to 
what ends of the world the son may go. 
And one feels that the son must know that 
wherever he may be he goes with the bless- 
ings of the finest that human affections can 
bestow. 

oO 


God be with you every day, 
Bless you in the common way, 
Lift with you the common load, 
Meet you on the toiling road, 
Give you company, the while 

You shall mark the passing mile. 


God be with you when you come 
To the quiet light of home, 

Or the haven where you would 
Find the best, the purest good. 


God be with you when the night 
Hides all things, but Love, from sight. 
—Ivan Adair. 
oO 

There would be new beauties appear in 
life if the thrill of salutation were in all 
of our fellowship experiences. 

If all friendships could be on the same 
high level that our instinctive greetings 
are, we would be far above the jar and the 
shock which too frequently are felt in some 
of our contacts. 

And if people, even in moments of ab- 
sence, would cultivate interested thought 
for each other that benedictions imply, 
there would be far less low design and be- 
littling conversation that too frequently 
mars human relationships. 

Hence, the highest fellowship is within 
our grasping. Our salutations show we are 
capable of receiving it; and our benedic- 
tions show that we have abilities to main- 
tain it. 

oO 


“A closer walk with thee will mean 
A closer walk with man.” 
oO 
We bless thee, O Love Eternal, for the 

fine emotions of our fellowship experience. 
Life has deeper sanctities as loved ones be- 
come dearer; and the world becomes more 
of a realm of hope when our concern of 
others enlarges. We pray for the day of 
human brotherhood. With it must come thy 
peacc. So may thy grace be unto all man- 
kind. Amen, ERNEST D. ‘GILBERT. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Group Stewardship 

VERY Christian has a twofold steward- 

ship responsibility. There is, first of 
all, his individual stewardship of life, time, 
talent, property, business ability. All these 
are entrusted to us as stewards, and we are 
not to consider them as our own but are to 
render an account of our use of them for 
God. Then we have a corporate responsi- 
bility. We are associated with others in the 
home, in business, in church. We live in 
groups, work and worship and have re- 
sponsibilities with others. We have certain 
responsibilities as churches and for which 
we must account. Among them are these 
on church finances: 

First, as only one-half of the members 
of the church are helping to support the 
average local church, the church as an or- 
ganization has a stewardship responsibility 
to the other half. The local church dares 
not spare any reasonable Christian effort to 
teach and to plan to enlist those non-givers 
and to do it in such a way that their whole 
interest will be enlisted. The church needs 
their financial support, and they need to 
give for their own sakes from every spirit- 
ual and financial standpoint. The church 


should not neglect this corporate responsi- 


bility. 

Second, only thirty-five percent of the 
members, if your church is the average 
church, make any gifts of record to the 
general work of the Kingdom, its mission- 
ary, educational, and other extension 
agencies outside of the local church. The 
local church has a corporate responsibility 
toward those other sixty-five percent of its 
membership. It must teach, organize, and 
otherwise enlist them in the whole work of 
the whole church. The needs are over- 
whelming for their assistance, and they need 
to have a worthy part in it just as badly as 
the work needs their help. There is a great 
need for the church to feel its group re- 
sponsibility to them and the kingdom work. 

Third, the church has a responsibility to 
enlist its membership in tithing. The Scrip- 
tures stress it. Tithing is not a method of 
securing funds, but is for basic spiritual 
purposes primarily so that men will put God 
and the Kingdom first in their lives. It is 
to help develop their worship. Young people 
have an inalienable right to be taught it 
as a character builder. All people need to 
be tithers. There is great ignorance on 
the subject. The people want to know about 
it. In stewardship institutes more questions 
are asked about it than about any other 
subject. 

Fourth, the local church has a group re- 
sponsibility to see that its financial records 
are faithfully and accurately kept, that all 
funds are properly credited and go for the 
purposes for which they are given, are care- 
fully handled, reported, remitted, and 


audited. Every church has a group stew- 
ardship as to this vital matter of records, 
using and accounting. 

In view of these reasons that a church 
render a faithful stewardship in business 
and financial lines, there should be a De- 
partment of Stewardship and Finance in 
the local church with a head or chairman 
to be called a Stewardship Secretary. With 
him should be several associates. It is better 
for these associates to be appointed by the 
official board so that proper care be given 
to choose at least one from each department 
or major organization in the church. Then 
the Financial Secretary, Current Expense 
Treasurer, Benevolence Treasurer should be 
ex officio members of this department. The 
church auditor may or may not be a mem- 
ber of the department. This department has 
four primary duties: 

A. Plan for and raise the local and 
benevolent budget of the church. 

B. Train the entire congregation in 
Christian stewardship. 

C. Keep the congregation fully informed 
of the financial needs and condition of the 
church. 

D. Co-ordinate and_ simplify, where 
needed, the finance work in the several de- 
partments of the church. 
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Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


A Co-operative Program of Evangelism 
HE following Co-operative Program of 
Evangelism was adopted by the repre- 

sentatives of the denominations affiliated 
with the Federal Council of Churches, in 
their capacity as members of the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism, and commended by 
them to the churches: 


INTRODUCTION 


The Commission on Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches met at North- 
field, Massachusetts, on June 17, 1925, for 
conference and consideration of the de- 
nominational and interdenominational evan- 
gelistic activities of the constituent bodies. 

As the reports of the secretaries and 
other official representatives of the churches 
were presented, it became evident that there 
was much in common in the evangelistic 
methods followed by the denominations 
affiliated with the Federal Council. Having 
this fact in mind, the Commission appointed 
a Committee on Program with instructions 
to prepare and present an outline of a plan 
for evangelistic work which would be in ac- 
cord with the present evangelistic spirit and 
program of the constituent bodies. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted by the Commission at 
Northfield in June, 1925, and confirmed by 
the Commission at its meeting in New York, 
March 4, 1926. Copies of the report had 
been mailed to the ninety-three members of 
the Commission, and favorable replies re- 
ceived from sixty-three of them. This in- 
cludes the entire group of active members 
upon whom the Commission depends. In 
the list are found all the denominational 
executives of evangelism whose churches are 
affiliated with the Commission. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


1. Evangelism is the foremost work of 
the Church. All her other activities are of 
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value chiefly to the extent that they aid in 
making Christians truly Christlike; in 
bringing non-Christians to faith in Christ; 
to a sincere confession of him as Savior and 
Lord; and to devoted service in his name. 

2. There is developing in the com- 
munions comprising the Federal Council of 
Churches a better understanding, a new 
spirit of unity, and a growing uniformity of 
method in connection with their evangelistic 
work. 

8. For these and other reasons, presented 
to the Commission by the denominational 
representatives, it is led to believe that the 
time has come for the adoption of a common 
program, and its early presentation by the 
evangelistic agencies of the denominations 
to their constituencies. The Commission 
also expresses a strong desire and expecta- 
tion that all our churches will unite in 
carrying out this program, and that they 
will adhere to its cardinal features, adapt- 
ing it where necessary to their several needs. 

4. The outline of the program as adopted 
by the Commission is presented under four 
heads. First, the denominational plan and 
the way in which it may effectively be pre- 
sented to all the churches. Second, the pro- 
gram for the local church, its preparation 
and the enlistment of the church member- 
ship in its execution. Third, the outstand- 
ing features of a pastoral and parish pro- 
gram. Fourth, interdenominational  co- 
operation with recognized interdenomina- 
tional community federations or associa- 
tions. 


I. A GENERAL DENOMINATIONAL PLAN 


1. The establishment or reinforcement of 
a Commission or Department of Evangelism 
by each one of the constituent churches, 
with provision for such support as will make 
each denominational plan effective. 

2. An effort on the part of each de- 
nomination to bring all pastors, officers, and 
peopie to think and pray and work in terms 
of the whole Church of Christ. 

8. The issuance by each commission of 
a handbook on pastoral evangelism or other 
literature which will completely outline a 
parish evagelistic program. 

4. A concerted effort on the part of the 
commission or department of evangelism 
and all workers who can be enlisted for serv- 
ice to present the plan of each denomination 
to the entire pastorate, to the official bodies, 
and to the members of all the churches. 

5. A fellowship of prayer within the de- 
nomination and with other communions. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


HREE excellent rallies of the Western 

Indiana Conference woman’s missionary 
board were held the last week in May. On 
Tuesday, Group I met at Lebanon, Indiana, 
with ten of the twelve churches represented. 
The attendance reached fifty. The speakers 
and subjects were as follows: “Organized 
Missionary Effort,” its plans, purposes, and 
values, by Rev. W. H. Zenor; “The Place 
of Youth in Our Program of Service,” 
Beryl McReynolds; “Our Objectives—Fi- 
nancial and Otherwise,” Retha Henderson; 
“What Can We Do?” Carrie Beaver. The 
local churches furnished special numbers. 
The leader of the group is Mrs. May Smiley, 
of Sheridan. Wednesday we went to 
Darlington with the same program. While 











not so well represented nor attended, this 
rally was very fine. An excellent interest 
and spirit were manifested. Mrs. Emily 
Anderson of Frankfort is leader of ‘Group 
ll. Thirty-five people attended, four 
churches being represented. 

Group III is very widely scattered. There 
are but two organized missionary societies 
in the whole territory. It is a field we have 
never yet been able to enlist in a very large 
way in our missionary program. We went 
to the Bee Ridge church, however, and there 
found the people ready in a fine way for 
our coming. Merom was the only other 
church represented in this rally, but we 
consider we had one of the very best rallies 
of the series, and fully expect a much larger 
response since the two organized societies 
plan to do some very aggressive work. Mvs. 
J. E. ry, of Merom, is the group leader. 

The women of Bee Ridge Church sur- 
prised us by spreading a bountiful dinner. 
The local church attendance was good, more 
being present than either of the other 
churches. They also contributed the most 
toward the expenses of the rallies. Thirty- 
three persons attended. 

We are pleased with the rallies and we 
feel sure the plan is a most commendable 
one. It seems that we are able to get a 
better and firmer hold upon folks by the 
group plan. 

We have three excellent group leaders, 
and latent possibilities for a larger service. 

CARRIE BEAVER. 

Advance, Indiana. 


Cradle Roll Rallies come in June. Make 


them the best ever. 
REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund. 


Plan for a successful closing of the mis- 
sion year in all departments of our Woman’s 
Work. 


REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund. 
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Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





HE Palmer College and Northwest Mis- 
souri School of Religious Education, the 
first of our 1926 Summer Schools, has closed 


a most successful session. The first week 
of this school for pastors and workers of 
the Western Convention included periods for 
study of Missions, Young People’s Work, 
Bible, and special problems in local church 
organization and administration. Dr. D. B. 
Atkinson and Rev. C. G. Nelson very effect- 
ively presented the needs of the churches 
and conferences of the West, and gave very 
suggestive plans for meeting these needs. 
The second week of the school was held in 
co-operation with the Missouri Council of 
Religious Education, Mr. H. W. Becker, 











General Secretary, and the courses offered 
ten units of the International Standard 
Training Course. The faculty included Dr. 
F. G. Coffin, Dean, Mr. H. W. Becker, Miss 
Harriet L. Walker, and Mr. Walter Moore, 
of the Missouri State Staff; Dr. C. S. Renni- 
son, of the M. E. Church South; Dr. Chas. 
Darsie, Adult Superintendent of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ; Mrs. McNaughton, an ex- 
pert worker with children from Kansas 
City; Prof. Clarence Bennett, of the Palmer 
faculty; and Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, of our 
Christian Education Department. Plans 
were made for promoting the school for the 
next year, with the hope that the enrollment 
may be doubled, or at least greatly in- 
creased. The splendid cordial spirit of the 
Palmer folks made the weeks a most pleas- 
ant time for all in attendance, as well as a 
most inspiring and helpful session. 


UNE seems to be another Young People’s 

Congress month. Indeed every month 
seems to be: Northwestern Indiana rallied 
at Greentown, June 11 and 12; Eel River at 
Boonville, June 8; and Southern Ohio at 
Westboro on the 18th. This week brings 
two great meetings, the Miami Ohio young 
people at Eaton on Friday (18th), and the 
first annual rally and institute of the Young 
People’s Congress of the Central Illinois 
Conference will be held at Urbana, June 17, 
18, 19. The program for the Urbana rally 
includes some very splendid training fea- 
tures, including Bible study, organized 
young people’s work, recreation, and mis- 
sions. There are a number of talks by 
young people, and discussion periods. The 
president, C. Kenneth Harmison, and his 
co-workers have combined the inspirational 
features of an annual rally with the educa- 
tional opportunities of a real Young People’s 
Summer School in this three-day program 
in a very fine way. Next week will come 
the Western Indiana and Eastern Indiana 
annual rallies, and during the month a 
number of district meetings have been held. 
On June 26, representatives from many of 
the Central Convention conferences will 
gather at Defiance for a week’s intensvie 
work and play together, and on the 30th the 
young people of the Metropolitan Conven- 
tion will join in the Lakemont School at 
Lakemont, New York. 


Oo 


Nothing is promised to the idle and the 
careless and to the man who postpones and 
dreams; but everything to the man who puts 
his soul into the service of God and the 
discipleship of Jesus Christ. Ask and ye 
shall receive; seek and ye shall find; knock 
and it shall be opened unto you—the gate of 
mercy and the gate of heaven.—W. L. Wat- 


kinson. 
Ga 


“True friendship with Jesus Christ is a 
priceless jewel, polished by years of service 
here for him, which is finally set to sparkle 
and shine for God like a lighted planet in 
the azure firmament throughout the endless 
ages of eternity.” 
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Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





E are now in the process of preparing 

a new Foreign Mission Manual to guide 
us in our effort to make the overseas ser- 
vice of the Christian Church as efficient and 
effective as possible. In the past few years 
especially, a great many changes have come 
about in the conduct of such work and new 
policies have of necessity been inaugurated 
from time to time to meet existing condi- 
tions. These are signs of growth in the 
work, and they are also signs of the develop- 
ment of the national church. For one of 
the outstanding situations of the present 
day on the mission field is the desire of the 
national church to assume a larger re- 
sponsibility in the carrying of the gospel 
message to their own people. This is most 
hopeful, and we are seeking to make the 
new manual conform to these aspirations 
of our brethren in Japan and Porto Rico. 


While the national workers seek larger 
responsibility in this work they at the same 
time recognize that they must continue to 
have the support and co-operation of mis- 
sionaries for many years to come. With 
over sixty million people in all Japan, it is 
doubtful if there are more than 200,000 
Christians; and this means that the work 
there is really only begun. But the attitude 
of the missionary is becoming more and 
more that of a brother-worker with the -na- 
tional leaders, and most happy and far- 
reaching results are being realized. 

In preparing this new Manual, we are 
sending it in its first form to all our mis- 
sionaries for their suggestions and correc- 
tions. We want to make it as up-to-date 
and practical as it is possible to make it. 
It will cover all phases of missionary en- 
deavor from the qualifications and call of 
the young recruit to retirement regulations; 
from the direction of the indiviudal mis- 
sionary on the field and on furlough to the 
highest type of co-operative work with other 
boards; from the direction of the local na- 
tional church to the whole organizational 
life of the Foreign Mission Department 
here and on the field. 





N either the July or August Christian 

Missionary we plan to publish the names 
of all those making any contribution to the 
Olive G. Williams Memorial Fund which is 
being raised quietly among her many 
friends, to build a simple, little chapel at 
Salinas Playa, by the sea where Miss Wil- 
liams loved to work. We hope to complete 
the chapel this summer and any additional 
amount that may be left in the fund will 
probably be put on interest and the interest 
used to keep up the work in that field. 
Names of all donors to the fund are to be 
placed in the chapel in some suitable man- 
ner. We shall be glad to accept your gift 
whether great or small, and we hope that 
many of Miss Williams’ friends may yet 
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have a part in this memorial. Gifts have 
been received ranging from one dollar to 
seventy-five dollars. 


Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 


UNE 18, the great day for Home Missions, 

has come and gone. For six weeks the 
churches and Sunday-schools of the denomi- 
nation have been putting on the annual 
home mission educational program. The 
pastors and other officials of the churches 
have co-operated in a fine manner. Not 
quite as many ordered literature, or reported 
themselves as using either the Church 
School of Missions or the Victory Schedule 
as renorted last year, but doubtless a good 
manv have observed the period who have 
not, written in about it. If there are 
churches, whose offering could not be taken 
on the 18th of June, which desire literature 
we will be glad to send the needed amount. 
A word about the offerings. Be sure to give 
+he name of the church and the conference 
from which the offering comes when you 
cend it. We shall appreciate having it as 
enon as possible. Perhaps there were some 
in the church who would like to give who 
‘were not present the first time that the 
offering was taken. They ought by all 
™eans to have a second chance. 

We want to thank all those who have co- 
operated in putting on this campaign of 
ours which is a part of the great national 
campaign of missions. One of the most 
severe criticisms that can be made of Ameri- 
ca is to have it said that she is Christian, 
as a nation, in name only. And that is 
the feeling which has been created in many 
of the oriental countries. As one man said, 
“They have had to learn to distinguish be- 
tween an American and a Christian.” The 
aim of the home mission departments of all 
the churches is to effect a “Christian Ameri- 
ca” which shall really deserve the name. 
We can only accomplish this by bringing 
into the hearts of all the men and women of 
the country the gospel of Christ. We must 
provide adequate church facilities for all 
communities, rural or city, foreign popula- 
tion or American born. The Christian 
churches working together in such a cam- 
paign as we have just come through are 
doing their share in this great national pro- 
gram. 

Rev. Mrs. Carrie Beaver had the honor of 
sending in the first offering taken during 
this campaign. It comes from the Sterling 
Church of which she is a pastor. Their 
offering is considerably larger than any 
they have taken before. This is a good 
start; we hope all the churches will do as 
well. 

A recent letter from Elizabeth Howsare, 
Ft. Apache, Arizona, gives an idea of how 
much Mr. Stanton, the superintendent of 
the school, is loved by the children. After 
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an absence of several weeks, he returned and 
the children paraded with the band play- 
ing. The highest officer among the boys came 
and expressed on behalf of the boys their 
joy at having him back. Several parties 
were held. And all this demonstration came 
from children of a race ordinarily thought 
of as almost stoically undemonstrative. 
Those of the children in the Roosevelt 
Indian School who wish to return to their 
homes for the summer have been sent home. 
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But many do not care to go back and many 
others are staying for medical treatment. 
Miss Howsare expected to accompany sey- 
eral of the children on their trip home. Our 
readers will remember that it was on a trip 
to bring children in to the school that she 
and Mrs. Stanton were snowbound at an 
Indian trading post. But the knowledge of 
the homes from which the children come 
has meant a great deal in enabling her to 
understand and help them. 


Education 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 27, 1926 
Nehemiah 8:1-8 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—As for you, let that abide 
in you which ye heard from the beginning. 
—1 John 2:24. 





2. & 
. 2 = 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, June 21—Learning and Doing 
Lengthen Life. Deut. 6:1-9. 
Tuesday, June 22—Knowledge Better 
Than Wealth, Proy. 3:13-18. 
Wednesday, June 23—Youth the Best 
Time to Learn. Luke 2:40-52. 
Thursday, June 24—Learning of Jesus. 
Luke .10:38-42. 

Friday, June 25—God to be Honored in 
All Things. Rom, 12:1-15. 
Saturday, June 26—Spiritual Knowledge 
a Source of Safety. Eph, 4:11-16. 
June 27—Divine Knowledge 
1 John 2:7-17. 


Sunday, 
for All. 











WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Hymn—‘‘Break Thou the Bread 
No. 94 in “‘Worship and Song.” 

Hymn—"O Master Workman of the Race,” 
No. 102 in “Worship and Song.” 

Model Prayer—By whole school. 

Neh. 8:1-8—Read by the superintendent. 

Hymn—*‘‘Thou Didst Teach the Thronging 
People,’’.No. 160 in ‘“‘Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By pastor. Thanks for every 
means of religious education now pro- 
vided us, and prayer for our Sunday and 
day schools and their teachers, and for 
our colleges and their professors. 

Suggestions for keeping up summer attend- 
ance—Superintendent. 

Cheer—Secretary. 

Hymn—"'Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,’’ No. 
99 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


of Life,” 


Christian Education 


HIS special lesson gives to those who 

teach it a fine opportunity of stating the 
object of our task; what our own denomina- 
tion is doing to further it, and something 
of the great work that the religious forces 
are doing together. Tell where our own col- 
leges are and show pictures of the plant 
in whose territory your school is, and some- 
thing of its history and work. 


Gathered Together 


There are some who think that it is not 
necessary for us to gather together in these 
days. Some say that they can worship 


alone and at home as well as in the meet- 
ing places, and some are soothing them- 
selves by saying they can hear a sermon on 
the radio. But nothing yet has ever been 
discovered that can take the place of the 
gathering of ourselves together. God has 
promised to be with those who gather to- 
gether, and those who agree “as touching 
that which they desire.” The meeting place 
is still as sacred to God and as helpful in 
making us God-conscious as in tabernacle 
and temple days. 


Book of the Law 


That was the part of the Bible that was 
then in their possession, and upon this oc- 
casion was the textbook for their instruc- 
tion. God has during the years given us 
many wonderful messages from himself, and 
there is teaching material in birds and 
flowers in river and lake and sea. But the 
Bible remains today the great textbook of 
religious instruction, and more people are 
now being taught from this great library 
than ever before in the world’s history. 


Both Men and Women and— 


Who should be taught, anyway, in our 
Sunday-schools? The little children. Yes, 
surely, for there is much to learn for these 
young minds and hearts. But how old do 
we get before there is nothing more to be 
learned of God and his will for us from his 
Holy Word? There is still much fcr us to 
learn. Jesus would say to us today, “I have 
yet many things to say unto you but ye can- 
not bear them now,” and will not be able to 
until by real effort you seek to master them. 
We should be in Sunday-school for our own 
sake, and then also for the investment of 
influence that it affords us. The young 
people go away from Sunday-school because 
their parents have led them away. 


Early Morning Until Midday 


Do you hear some complain of the length 
of the service of Sunday-school and church 
coming together? Well, leaders in this 
great movement should make the services 
bright and interesting and constantly help- 
ful, and perhaps in the hot summer a little 
shorter than in the winter. Nevertheless 
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the attitude of those who think the services 
too long is just a bluff to provide some ex- 
cuse for not going. 


Teachers 


In this great school they had Ezra as the 
superintendent and then they had teachers 
to carry on the instruction. Teachers are 
still needed for the same purpose. As par- 
ents we should be profoundly grateful to 
the teachers of our children and young 
people and of ourselves as adults. They 
comprise one of the greatest armies of volun- 
teers in the world, and heaven can give to 
but very few people any greater task or 
honor than this. 











Blessed Jehovah—Ezra; bowed 
their heads—people 







How beautiful it is to see a group of 
people young and old worshiping ‘God their 
creator, their father, and their Lord. This 
is a fine instance of a leader and a congre- 
gation worshiping God together. We need 










Program Pointers 





The Room: To give your room the right atmos- 
phere, as we call it, bring as many Japanese or 
Korean things as you can gather from the homes 
in your society or community. Be sure to have in a 
place easily seen by all a map, of the world if 
possible, but if not of the world, then of Japan and 
Korea, showing their relative positions. Where it is 
possible, arrange the chairs informally in a circle 
or semi-circle, or even sit on pillows on the floor. 

The Outline: 

Hymn—‘“Day is Dying in the West,” or some other 
© devotional hymn. 

Prayer of Invocation, committing the group into 
the hands of the Father for the time being, and 
asking his blessing upon the meetiny. 

Hymn—‘Dear Lord and Father of Mankind.” 

Scripture Reading and Leader’s Talk. 

“As They Are‘‘—conditions in Japan and Korea. 

Special Music or Reading. 

“What Christianity Can Offer.’”’ 

Our Responsibility. 

Closing hymn, “Ye Christian Heralds Go Proclaim,” 
or “We've a Story to Tell.” 

Benediction, several sentence prayers, a moment of 
silence, then a short closing prayer by the Leader. 



























Suggestions to the Leader 

TO make this meeting just as informal as 
possible, read up all you can on Japan 

and Korea, or on Christianity’s contribu- 

tion to civilization, so that you can add com- 

ments now and then during the meeting. 

In connection with the Scripture lesson, 
here are a few thoughts: The lesson and 
the leader’s talk should be together as the 
introduction to the theme of the meeting. 
The primitive idea of God was that of some 
sort of an overlord to whom one must bring 
gifts if his petition were to be granted. 
Much as a courtier would bring to his king 
some beautiful gift that he hoped would put 
the king in a good humor and make him 
more disposed to give another title, or some 
other such favor. The Hebrew people car- 
ried this idea of God over into their re- 
ligion just as other peoples have. In verse 
ix of the lesson the question is what offer- 
ng will be most pleasing to the Lord. And 
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food, and so our tables are spread, but vain 
for us to eat if there be not an atmosphere 
in which we can breathe and live. So we 
must be fed with bread from heaven, but 
vain for us to be taught the Word of God 
unless by worship we create an atmosphere 
in which we can breathe the breath of God. 


Distinctly and Gave the Sense 


How few people really read the Bible 
aloud in such a way as to give the sense. 
Sometimes even men in the pulpit are just 
reading or pronouncing words, and are in 
their reading neither being distinct nor giv- 
ing the sense. Superintendents more often 
come to their service without: ever reading 
the lesson over before leaving home. Then 
at the school they stand up and stumble 
over words and might about as well be read- 
ing Tom Sawyer as the great book. It is an 
excellent practice to read the lesson you are 
going to read or teach two or three times 
aloud, until you can hear in your own ears 
the meaning of God. 


What May Japan and Korea Expect From Christianity? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JUNE 27, 1926 
Micah 6:6-8 (Missionary Meeting) 


BY MARIAN L. MORRILL 


then comes the Christian’s reply, what God 
requires is that men “do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God.” Many 
times it would be easier to bring some gift, 
or perform some penance than it is to re- 
member this requirement. 

America, called a Christian nation, has 
often failed in this requirement. When 
Americans first began to go to Japan the 
Japanese considered the terms Americans 
and Christians synonomous. But they have 
learned through painful experience that 
they must make a difference between the 
two. And so in a good many countries 
where the business man or merchant has 
gone the biggest hindrance to Christianity 
is the life of the foreigner as the natives 
see it. One woman said, “If I were a mis- 
sionary to China, my first prayer every 
morning would be for Christianity in 
America.” Oriental leaders are rejecting 
our form of Christianity for fear it will lead 
to the militarism or industrial evils of the 
West, but they are accepting Christ. It is 
not so much the form of our religion, but 
Christ, the heart of it, that we want to pass 
on to other nations. And they have a right 
to expect that. Our task in this meeting is 
to find out what some of the things are 
that we have to offer because of Christian- 
ity. 

As a selection for special music, use 
either “Watchman Tell Us of the Night,” 
commonly used only as a Christmas hymn, 
but really applicable to this theme, the dawn 
being the coming of Christ; or some ar- 
rangement of those words, “I heard the voice 
of Jesus say, come unto me and rest.” The 
singer or singers could be in Japanese or 
Korean costume if desired, impersonating 
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the spirit of their countries in searching 
for something better. 

“As They Are” on the program outline 
refers to some discussion of Japan and 
Korea, geographically, historically, their 
industries, natural products, the character- 
istics of the people. Assign to various 
people before the meeting time whichever 
of these topics you care to have discussed. 
Cut out clippings, or copy sentences from 
your reading in magazines or newspapers 
which fit this topic. 

“What Christianity Can Offer.” Ask 
several of your young folks to discuss in- 
ventions, music, painting, education, gov- 
ernment, in the light of Christianity. The 
first, for instance: Probably China is the 
oldest nation in existence, and yet how little 
up to this time has she contributed to the 
comfort and the efficiency of life from the 
point of view of our inventions. Indeed, 
practically all of these things have come 
from lands where the predominating re- 
ligion is Christianity. Musicians tell us that 
the modern development of music is due to 
Christianity; in its early forms to the desire 
of the Christians to sing and chant together 
their religious emotions. The great master- 
pieces of music have religious backgrounds, 
some of the greatest masterpieces of litera- 
ture, such as Goethe’s “Faust” or Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” are religious in theme. In 
government it is Christianity which recog- 
nizes the equality of men. Then, of course, 
the greatest thing we have to offer is Christ 
himself. 

“Our Responsibility.” Give out some of 
the following references to be read and com- 
mented upon. They are some of the things 
which Japan and Korea can expect from 
Christianity. Honesty, Deut. 25:138-16; 
Justice, Deut. 16: 18-22; New Vision, Joel 
2:28-32; High Ideals, II Peter 1:1-11; Sal- 
vation From Sin, Rev. 21:22-27; Hope for 
the Future, Romans 8:16-28. Conclude 
with the thought that our responsibility is 
to make it possible for Christ to be pre- 
sented, either by the consecration of our 
own lives or by sending some one else. And 
beside that, to be such citizens of our own 
country that we will make its Life more 
Christian, a better example of a Christian 
nation. 

All during the meeting encourage by your 
own comments, or questions thrown in any 
discussion that you can on the theme. 


Reference Material 


News items will be found in The Chris- 
tian Missionary almost every month bearing 
upon this topic. 

Over seventy percent of the people of 
Japan live in the rural districts. These 
country folk constitute not only the bulk, 
but also the backbone, of the nation. Yet 
the missionary forces have as yet scarcely 
penetrated this rural area. Many towns of 
from 5,000 to 10,000, and thousands of vil- 
lages of from 500 to 5,000 souls, have not 
a vestige of Christian work in them.” .... 
Conservatively speaking, then, two-thirds of 
the population of Japan, or over 40,000,000 
people, are yet untouched by the gospel. 
The present Protestant Church membership 
constitutes only one-third of one percent of 
the whole population. It is to be remem- 
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bered, also, that whereas Japan is no longer 
heathen, she is still predominantly un- 
Christian. Her new educational system, 
while weaning her youth away from the old 
religions of Japan is leading to atheism 
and agnosticism rather than to Christ.— 
Robert H. Glover. 

The earliest name for Korea, conferred 
by her Chinese civilizer in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury before Christ, was Cho-sen, or Morn- 
ing Calm, and this is still the name used by 
the natives today. . . . Korea is a peninsula 
about 600 miles long and 135 miles broad, 
with a coastline of 1,750 miles, and an area 
‘ . almost equal that of New York and 
Pennsylvania combined. . . . Compared with 
the peoples of other non-Christian lands, 
they have certainly not been strongly held 
by any religious system, and certain influ- 
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ences have tended to weaken their faith in 
their old religions. Temples and shrines are 
few, and priests are relegated to a very low 
place in the social scale—Robert H. Glover. 

From the early days of the mission there 
has prevailed among the Korean converts 
a very high conception of the privileges and 
responsibilities of church membership. A 
Korean Christian is always more than a 
mere church-member; he is a worker giving 
his services freely and gladly to extend the 
knowledge of Christ among his neighbors. 
It has not been an unusual thing for a pas- 
tor of a local church to have not less than 
one-third of the entire membership of his 
church on the streets on a Sunday after- 
noon, engaged in house-to-house visitation 
and personal work among their unconverted 
neighbors.—Jas. S. Gale. 


The Plowman Who Did Not Turn Back 
A Story 


BY FRANK HERBERT 


busy scene during the picking sea- 

son. All the girls and boys of the 
neighborhood who wanted work were there 
—and all the older people, too, for that 
matter. Little tots of seven and eight, and 
their great-grandfathers and grandmothers 
of seventy or eighty, were spread out like 
animated dots over the strawberry fields or 
scattered along the rows of currants and 
gooseberries, or perhaps almost hidden by 
the tall green sprays of raspberry vines. 
Every day hundreds of nicely packed crates 
and baskets and boxes were taken to the 
railroad station by the delivery wagons, and 
every evening the small army of pickers 
crowded about the office door to exchange 
the cardboard checks representing “heir 
days’s labcr for an equivalent in money. 


M es se berry fields presented a 


So one day, when a rough, half-grown 
boy slouched up to the manager and 
mumbled something about work, he was 
promptly directed to the pickers. Work? 
There was lots of it, Brennan, the manager, 
said. 

But the fellow drew back, his face cloud- 
ing. Evidently the answer was unexpected. 
For a single instant they gazed at each 
other; then the fellow’s eyes shifted and 
dropped, and the manager’s darkened. He 
had met this manner of man—or boy—be- 
fore, and knew his ways. Asking for work 
was but a feeler; that being refused, he 
would tell some pitiful story and beg for his 
dinner and perhaps a little money, in the 
meantime looking about with stealthy, covet- 
ous eyes for whatever was valuable and 
portable. Very likely he had associates in 
the vicinity; and the manager’s eyes went 
down to the main road, and along that to- 
ward the bit of woods a quarter of a mile 
away. Yes, there were two men sprawled 
upon the grass beside the road, smoking. 
Even at that distance he could recognize 
them as tramps. A hard look came into his 
eyes and sharp words to his lips. But only 
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for a moment; then they were lost in some 
thing entirely different. 


And it all came about from his little four- 
year-old son passing by them toward the 
berry field. The figure had been slouching 
away when the shifting eyes caught sight 
of the boy, and for an instant a new look 
came into them, and then became lost in 
the habitual expression of sullenness. But, 
brief as it was, the manager had seen. 


Pat Brennan had not been a hirer of help 
all these years to make mistakes in his men. 
Besides, he was fond of experimenting. 
Sometimes the best firewood had the rough- 
est, knottiest bark on the outside; and of all 
the varieties of strawberries he raised, his 
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THE QUEST 
I SOUGHT him on the purple seas, 


I sought him on the peaks aflame; 
In canyons lone | called his name; 
Amid the gloom of giant trees 
The wasted ways of earth | trod; 


In vain! In vain! I found not God. 

1 sought him in the homes of men, 
The cities grand, the hamlets gray, 
The temples old beyond my ken, 
The tabernacles of today; 

A Vfe that is, from cloud to clod 

I sought. . . Alas! I found not God. 


Then after roamings far and wide, 

In streets and seas and deserts wild, 

1 came to stand at last beside 

The death bed of my little child. 

Lo! as I went beneath the rod 

I raised my eyes... and there was God. 


—Robert W. Service. 
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own choice was a small, irregular fruit 
which even the local market disdained. This 
unprepossessing applicant for work might 
not be as bad as he looked. He was of good 
figure, evidently strong and healthy, and his 
very sullenness and lack of confidence were 
in his favor, for they indicated that he was 
ashamed of his position. Moreover, he was 
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only a boy and very likely the tool of others, 
And then that look! 

“Yes, I have plenty of work,” he said, 
looking keenly at the lowering, discontented 
face. “Did you ever pick berries?” 

“No,” surlily. 

The manager’s gaze examined him criti. 
cally, comprehendingly. “And yet you were 
brought up on a farm,” he declared. 

The eyes sought him suspiciously. 
do you know?” 

The manager laughed. “I haven’t dealt 
with men without learning some of the signs 
of their vocations,” he answered. “Your 
hands have been hardened and toughened 
by plow handles. I can see that. And you 
walk like a farmer. But come,” as _ the 
other scowled and glanced toward the road, 
“Jet us go down to the berry fields.” 

“But I don’t want—” the sentence was cut 
short abruptly. He had asked for work, 
and it would not do to arouse suspicion, 
That was not what he was here for. 

“I don’t b’lieve I can pick berries,” he 
grumbled, as he slouched along beside the 
manager. “My fingers are too big.” 

“Oh, well, there’s plenty of other work,” 
the manager said easily. “And, to tell the 
truth, it’s the other work that I’m anxious 
about. Anybody can pick berries. Now 
this,” as they paused beside the strawberry 
field, “is our banner crop. We have forty 
varieties and a daily yield of fifty to seven- 
ty-five bushels. Taste that,” stooping and 
selecting a large, thickly-crowned berry. 
“It’s a buback, and in just the right condi- 
tion for eating.” 

The hulking, overgrown boy took the berry 
diffidently and placed it between his teeth. 
“Yes, it is good,” he said after a moment, 
“prime good.” 

“Our market thinks so. Now we'll go on 
to the currants and raspberries and black- 
berries. Then there is a field I want to 
show you. But about work, it is curious 
how many people there are who haven't 
learned their own business. The country’s 
full of farmers, for instance, and yet there 
are very few who can plow a field of heavy 
ground properly. I’ve got a dozen men here 
who think they can handle a plow, but there 
are only two or three of them I’d trust with 
really fine work. You know how it is, 
though, being raised on a farm.” 

The heavy face lighted for a moment. 
“Yes, good plowers are scurce, I used to—" 

The sentence was not finished, but the 
manager looked across the fields to hide 4 
sudden twinkle of satisfaction in his eyes. 
It was the first sign of interest the tramp 
had shown. 

From the berry fields they went across 
some meadow land and a brook, to a square, 
enclosed field of ten or twelve acres. 

Around it several furrows had recently 
been turned, for the soil was still moist. The 
manager nodded toward them significantly. 

“T want you to look that work over,” he 
said, “and tell me just what you think of it.” 
He then appeared to busy himself about the 
fence, but did it in such a manner as t0 
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keep a covert oversight of his companion’s 
face. 

But the caution was unnecessary. The 
heavy face was animated, critical, disap- 
proving; and the hulking figure had 
straightened up and seemingly grown more 
compact as it moved back and forth along 
the furrows. Evidently the young fellow 
was With something familiar and congenial, 
and lost to the restraint of his presence. 

“Well,” the manager asked at last, “what 
do you think?” 

The fellow started and resumed his 
slouching gait. ‘“Botch work,” he replied, 
“every furrer of it; an’ the furrers are done 
by different hands, too.” 

“Right you are,” cried the manager 
heartily. “You’ve got keen eyes. The way 
of it is this: Yesterday a man came who 
said he could plow. I set him to work here 
and let him go ’round once, then put him to 
picking strawberries. This morning two 
other men came, and I gave each of them a 
chance at the plow. They are now with the 
pickers. This field ought to have been ready 
for plants ten days ago, but I want it 
plowed right or not at all.” 

He looked at the face before him, then 
appeared to decide its owner was not ready 
for overtures, for he went on: “My experts 
will likely have to come over and do the 
work, though I hate to spare them from the 
job they’re at now. It’s curious how many 
there are like you who know good work when 
they see it, but who can’t do it themselves. 
I don’t doubt but nearly every man on the 
place really believes he is a good plower.” 

“Huh! I could do that lot with any man 
in the country,” he heard his companion 
mutter, but appeared not to notice. 

“Now that you’ve seen poor work,” the 
manager continued regretfully, “I really 
wish one of my experts were here to show 
you what good plowing is like. I wish all 
the farmers in the country could come and 
take a lesson.” 

The hulking figure had been hitching 
about impatiently. “Have ye any plow 
horses handy?” he snarled. 

















































“Why, yes, I believe so,” the manager 
replied with apparent indifference. “I 
wouldn’t wonder if there is a pair all 
harnessed, just as the man left them. I'll 
have them brought.” 

A boy was at work near the brook. He 
called to him. The boy sped away toward 
the barn. When he appeared with the 
horses, five minutes later, the tramp caught 
the lines from him with dexterous familiar- 
ity, guided the horses through the opening 
in the fence, fastened the traces to the plow, 
swung the plow over into another furrow, 
and then chirruped quickly to the horses. 
They, with a backward glance at the author- 
ity in the voice, moved forward into steady 
uniform work. The manager watched with 
approval, 

As he completed the round and approached 
the opening in the fence, the manager looked 
for him to leave the field. But no, he kept 
tight on, apparently oblivious of everything 
but his work. To the manager, he seemed 
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like one who had returned to a favorite 
occupation after a long absence; and, ab- 
sorbed in it, was unconscious of aught else. 
He watched them for another ten minutes, 
then went to the berry fields. It was noon 
when he returned. 

“Hello,” he called cheerily; “It’s about 
time for something to eat. We'll take the 
horses to the barn, and then get our dinner.” 

The tramp started and passed his hand 
across his forehead. “Why, I didn’t know it 
was so late!” he ejaculated. “I—I must be 
going.’ I—I’ve got some friends waitin’.” 

“But you must have dinner first,” the 
manager insisted. 

“No, no, I can’t wait for that. I’ll look 
after the horses fust, an’ then go. No, you 
needn’t take ’em,”’ as the manager laid his 
hand on the reins. “I’ll do it this time. I 
like horses.” 

The manager smiled as he walked behind 
him to the barn and waited for him to feed 
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THE ROAD TO*THE FUTURE 


IHE smooth road under one's feet, 
The smooth, sweet road—but, oh, 
Just for the manhood and courage— 
Whatever the road—to go! 
And whether up hill it be lifting, 
Or whether down hill it may sweep, 
With faith and trust through the toil 
and dust 
Our way to the future to keep! 


We'll wish you a smooth road always— 
You have begun but to swing 

Out to the purpose and plan of life, 
Charmed by the voices of spring! 

But better than that for wishing, 

The hope that whatever your way, 
You'll look to the light and make your 


ght 
With your face held up to the day! 


It isn’t the luck of the journey 

That smooth roads come to some, 

That others must travel the rugged 
paths 

Where the storm and the stress are 
from: 

So, take it as life intends it, 

And make it by things within 

A journey of faith to the land that 
laith 

Where laughter and love shall win. 

—The Christian Evangelist. 
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the horses. Evidently this was the avenue 
to the fellow’s heart. 

“Now come upstairs with me a minute,” 
he said, as they left the stable. 


The fellow hesitated, then followed. Over 
the stable was a long room, lighted by two 
windows, and containing a bed, washstand, 
and several chairs. It looked wholesome 
and inviting. The manager nodded to the 
bed. 

“Sit down,” he said quietly. “I want to 
talk to you. No, there is no hurry,” as the 
other seemed about to refuse. Your com- 
panions have gone. I went to them and said 
you were at work, and that they could have 
ten minutes to leave my premises. They 
will not return,” grimly. “No, you cannot 
go yet,” blockading the stairway, “and you 
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need not look so fierce. 
your good.” 

He waited until the boy had seated him- 
self upon the bed, scowling and sullen, and 
with an ill-concealed expression of anxiety 
on his face. Then he went on, more gently: 

“Let me tell you something now, my boy. 
These men have a hold upon you, and you 
are afraid of them. They sent you in here 
to look around, and were waiting for you to 
come back and report. But you needn’t 
fear. I talked pretty plain, and they won’t 
dare to cross my land again. You can have 
this room, and charge of the horses down- 
stairs, and I will give you steady work. Un- 
less you wish, there will be no need for you 
to leave this place for a year to come. I 
have a boarding house on the farm where 
most of the men stay, but I think you will 
like this room to yourself and near the 
horses the best. No,” as the other’s face be- 
gan to work curiously, “you needn’t tell me 
anything yet. I am willing to trust you. I 
am not generally mistaken in men. Will 
you stay?” ; 

The hulking figure straightened as it had 
done while criticizing the furrows. Then it 
rose heavily and came forward. 

“Yes, sir, I’ll stay,” the fellow said hus- 
kily, “an’—an’ thank you.”—Religious 
Telescope. 


I am doing it for 


Spiritual Athletes 
(Continued from page seven) 


cannot deny successfully the truth of these 
charges, we are able to say that athletics 
as such is not at fault for these facts, and 
that we are under obligation to see that a 
situation so doleful is speedily changed. The 
fate that overtook Greece when athletics be- 
came a popular craze also suggests our care- 
ful attention to the problem that we face in 
America today. What, then, is necessary to 
constitute a spiritual athlete? This is the 
issue the confronts us at this time. 

First among the foundational qualities of 
a spiritual athlete I would place the neces- 
sity for a strong and vigorous and pure 
physical life. The body is described in our 
Scriptures as the Temple of the Holy 
Spirit. The body is, therefore, sacred as 
being the dwelling place of the Divine. A 
spiritual athlete will not indulge in any 
practice that in any way militates against 
the efficiency of his body. But this is not 
enough. Not only must the spiritual athlete 
refrain from practices that undermine 
physical vitality, but he must engage posi- 
tively in the methods and procedures of 
living which will develop the body system- 
atically and make of it the fine instrument 
for the service of life it is capable of be- 
coming. An athlete must have a good 
physique. This is the basis upon which his 
success is absolutely conditioned. 

The spiritual athlete, in the second place, 
dares not neglect his mind. While a strong 
and vigorous body is necessary, that body 
must be governed by a strong mind in order 
to achieve worth-while results in any di- 
rection. So many times at a critical point 
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in a game, where alertness of mind is neces- 
sary, the man with a fine body, but who is 
mentally sluggish, fails to function and the 
game is lost. So is it in all of life. Our 
bodies are not all we need to develop in 
order to make our lives count. The mind, 
too, needs and must have development and 
culture. 

Ability to get along with our fellows is 
a fundamental requirement of successful 
achievement for the spiritual athlete. We 
hear much in our day of what its advocates 
are pleased to call “the social gospel.” The 
social gospel, however, is nothing new. It 
is the Sermon on the Mount in action. It 
is recognition of our common fellowship and 
brotherhood with humanity, and not only 
the recognition of this fellowship and 
brotherhood, but the practical living of the 
same in everyday life. Such a social gospel 
is required of the spiritual athlete. 

The fourth requisite item in the life 
attitudes of the spiritual athlete relates to 
the soul life in its entirety, to what we are 
pleased to call “the spiritual interests of 
men.” In a sense, every experience is spirit- 
ual, so that from this viewpoint, whatever 
relates to our physical, mental, and social 
well-being may be regarded as an expression 
of our spiritual attitude. Much may be 
said in support of this view, but there 
should be included in the term, “spiritual,” 
in addition to what is included in these 
three other concepts, the attitude of the soul 
of man to God, and perhaps this justifies us 
in making a special catagory in which to 
give due expression to this added element 
so essential to the truly successful and 
efficient life. I am not unaware of the fact 
that God is interested in all our life, in 
what makes for our physical, mental, and 
social well-being as well as for that which 
contributes in a special way to the cultiva- 
tion of our intimate personal relationship 
with him. The spiritual athlete will en- 
deavor in every legitimate manner to re- 
late himself and his life to the ideals and 
purposes of God in the creation and orderly 
conduct of the universe, and he will under- 
stand that the rules and regulations ar- 
cording to which he may accomplish this 
integration of his life with the purposes of 
God are to be found in the Scriptures to be 
interpreted to him through the medium of 
the Holy Spirit, who is the Umpire in the 
Christian game of life. 

We have a beautiful illustration of the 
spiritual athlete in a child that was born 
in a manger, brought up in a carpenter’s 
shop, and in the very prime of his life 
crucified by those who failed to appreciate 


him and the rules by which he was playing 


the game of life. We are told that this 
young man, this fine spiritual athlete, in- 
corporated in his life and its experiences 
the four splendid elements which we have 
found to underlie the growth and develop- 
ment of true spiritual athletes. Luke says 
in that fine and much-quoted scripture 
relative to his growth and development: 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
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That is to say our Master as a man in- 
creased in wisdom (mentally), in stature 
(physically), in favor with God (spiritual- 
ly), and man (socially). These are the four 
foundation stones for the edifice of life and 
character. The building cannot be complete 
with any one of these component parts ab- 
sent. Christ was the true spiritual athlete, 
developing, through exercise, the functions 
of his life according to the fourfold pro- 
gram, bodily, mentally, socially, and spirit- 
ually. 

Colleges will have nothing to fear and 
everything to gain from athletics which in- 
cludes the proportionate development of the 
fourfold life, the life that increases in wis- 
dom and in stature, and in favor with God 
and man. Therefore make of yourselves 
true, spiritual athletes. Colleges and the 
world in every realm of its life are in sore 
need of such full-orbcd men and women. 

Elon College, Norih Carolina. 


Freedom Through Obedience 


By Nelia Gardner White 


FARLIEST childhood is none too soon for 

us to start building for our children’s 
later freedom. It is necessary for every- 
one to be obedient to the ordinary demands 
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AU REVOIR 


N Y darling, when my lips are closed, 
And | can speak no more, 
Remember, it is not good-by, 
But only Au revoir! 


The bark will launch upon the stream, 
I'll reach the peaceful shore, 

And turning, wave my hand to you: 
‘Tis only Au revoir! 


Then dry your tears—nor mourn for 
me— 
And think of death no more; 
There is no veil that hangs between: 
One kiss, and—Au revoir! 


= y 


of living, necessary that this obedience be 
automatic as mature years come, that the 
mind may be free to grow unhampered. 
Obedience is the bugbear of many a mother; 
not gained early, it daily seems more dif- 
ficult for the mother to secure and the child 
to attain. 




















One of the chief reasons for disobedience 
is the expectation of disobedience, and this 
is one of the easiest habits to form. Coming 
in from play, going to bed, eating all that’s 
on the plate, washing the hands, giving up 
plaything: to others—isn’t it true that most 
people expect children to find these things 
disagreeable? Do they not expect the little 
ones to object to them rather than to give a 
prompt, obedient response? Don’t mothers, 
unconsciously perhaps, prepare to meet ob- 
jections before they are put into words? 
Don’t they often begin to coax before the 
children have refused to do what they de- 
sire? An expectation that a thing will be 
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performed often goes:a long, long way to. 
ward the performance itself. 

And then there is the “don’t” mother. Ip. 
stead of “John, please come in,” she says, 
“John, I don’t think I’d stay out any 


longer!” It makes an unbelievable differ. 
ence whether or not we make our commands 
positive. 

Do we think, before we give a command, 
whether it’s necessary? Do we order some. 
times just because we’re older and in a posi- 
tion to order? Probably over half the com- 
mands we give might better never have been 
uttered—either because they weren’t neces- 
sary or because we don’t see that they are 
obeyed, once given. There are often oc- 
casions when we become annoyed by the in- 
evitable confusion of play. We say, “Don’t 
do this!” and, “Don’t do that!” until half 
the joy is squeezed out of the play. And 
the noise or the laughter or the argument 
may have been perfectly legitimate to child- 
hood and not in the least wrong or harmful. 

Are our tones loud and argumentative or 
quiet and assured of equally quiet responses 
when we speak? Haven’t you seen, time 
and time again, a mother grow angry be- 
cause a child used the same tone for reply 
that she herself had used for reproof? Yes, 
it does sound different when on the lips of 
a child! But perhaps not so different to 
the child. Whatever we’re going to demand 
of the children let us also demand of our- 
selves! 

Above all, let us be patient. Ten min- 
utes of patience is worth ten hours of 
stormy commands and pleadings. Children 
are but children; do not be surprised if they 
make mistakes. Even in our maturity, we 
make mistakes, don’t we? Think how much 
longer we’ve had to learn. An oak does not 
grow in a day. The perfect freedom may 
come very slowly but it will be the result 
of learning lessons of obedience.—An article 
issued by the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


The Best Things 


HE best law—the Golden Rule. 
The best education—self-knowledge. 
The best philosophy—a contented mind. 
The best statesmanship—self-govern- 
ment. 

The best war—the war against one’s 
weaknesses. 

The best science—extracting sunshine 
from a cloudy day. 

The best tciegraphy—flashing a ray of 
sunshine into a gloomy heart. 

The best journalism—printing only the 
true and beautiful on memory’s tablet. 

The best navigation—steering clear of 
the lacerating rocks of personal contention. 
—Author Unknown. 
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Let me always remember that it is not the 
amount of religious knowledge which I have, 
but the amount which I use that determines 
my religious position and character.—Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 
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The Children 


Luck 


I really don’t much like to do 

The errands that they ask me to: 

It’s “Jimmie, go and buy some bread,” 
Or maybe something else instead 

That wasn’t ordered but forgot. 

I have to run an awful lot. 


But sometimes mother says, “See here, 

I think you’ve earned this nickel, dear.” 
And—goodness! Then I guess I’m glad 

I acted cheerful and not bad 

When asked to do the running. Whee! 

’T was luck those errands came to me! 


—Patten Beard, in The Youth’s 
Companion. 


How Betty Said It 

ETTY has been telling me all day how 

much she loves me,” Aunt May said, as 
she folded her little niece in her arms. 

“Why, Auntie,” Betty looked up with a 
little flush, “I do just love you to—to pieces, 
and I’ve kept wanting to tell you so ever 
since you came, but somehow I couldn’t. It’s 
Alice who says right out how she loves folks 
—but somehow I can’t.” 

“You’ve been telling me all day, and in a 
perfectly beautiful way,” said Aunt May. 
“What little girl rushed down to the store 
after that package I’d forgotten, just when 
that same little girl was settling down to 
play ‘mothers’ with her sister and the chil- 
dren next door? What little girl hunted 
for as much as ten minutes till she found 


the back number of the church paper that 
same auntie wanted?” 

“Oh!” Betty’s little round face was smil- 
ing and happy, “if you mean that—then 
p’raps—” 

“There is no ‘perhaps’ about it,’ smiled 
Aunt May.—Selected. 


The Secret in the Bag 
AY,” said Mrs. Coon to her son, “I wish 
you would take this basket of honey 
over to Farmer Bear’s for me. I think that 
he will enjoy it.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Ray. 

“You must hurry, because I am afraid 
that the Fox children are playing in Farmer 
Bear’s woods, and, if they see you, they will 
be sure to try to take the basket away from 
you.” “But I won’t let them,” said Ray in 
a very important manner. 

He got to his feet, took the basket of 
honey, and started off briskly toward Farm- 
er Bear’s house. He had not gone far 
when he came on a sweet yellow apple lying 
in his path. 

“Well,” said Ray as he stooped to pick 
it up, “I certainly am in luck this morning.” 
And he was so pleased at finding the apple 
that he forgot all about hurrying and 
walked over to the brook to wash the apple. 

It tasted even better than it had looked, 
and when Ray started on again he was 
thoroughly happy. He was singing a gay 
little tune and dancing a merry little dance 
when he came to the bridge that led across 
the brook. There he stopped short, for at 


the other end of the bridge stood the two 
Fox boys. 

“Hello,” said Rusty Fox, “what is that 
you have?” 

“A basket,” said Ray. 

‘“‘What’s in it?” asked Reddy Fox. 

Ray Coon made no reply, but started to 
walk across the bridge. 


“This is a toll bridge,” said Rusty. “You 
can’t cross it until you pay toll, and the 
toll is to tell us what is in your basket.” 

“If you won’t tell,” added Reddy, “let us 
look inside.” 


“No,” answered Ray. But he did not 
know how he was going to get across the 
bridge if the Fox boys did not want him to, 
but he looked up and down the stream, and 
all at once he caught sight of a row of 
stones that formed little stepping stones 
right across the brook. 


Ray turned round and walked slowly 
along the side of the stream, looking neither 
to right nor left and trying to appear to 
have no definite plan in his mind. But the 
Fox boys were as quick as he, and they had 
eyes just as sharp as his. They too had 
seen the stepping stones, and when Ray 
reached them there were Rusty and Reddy 
waiting for him. 

“You have to pay toll here too!” they 
said and laughed at poor Ray Coon’s dis- 
tress. 

“What is all this noise about?” said a 
deep voice that came from behind the 
bushes. “I do not like to hear such a racket 
in my woods.” 

And out of the bushes stepped Farmer 
Bear, carrying a big bag in his hand. 

The Fox boys began to whine. 

Ray walked across the stepping-stones to 
Farmer Bear and held out his basket. “Here 
is some honey that my mother sent you, 
sir,” he said. 

“My!” cried Farmer Bear. “I have just 
been wishing for some nice fresh honey. I 
shall take it to the house at once. You 
come with me, Ray. You may ride upon 
my shoulder.” 


Reddy Fox and Rusty Fox looked sad in- 
deed, but Farmer Bear smiled at them and 
said kindly: “I think that I shall leave this 
bag here for you to watch. It has a secret 
in it, so take care that no one looks inside 
until I get back.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Reddy Fox. 


“Yes, sir,” said Rusty Fox. 
take care of it for you.” 


But no sooner had Farmer Bear and Ray 
Coon gone out of sight than the little Foxes 
began to wonder what the secret in the bag 
could be. They began to poke it and punch 
it on all sides, but they could not find out, 
and they were more curious than ever. 

“O, let’s open it,” said Reddy. “I’m not 
afraid.” 

“T’m not afraid either,” said Rusty. “Let’s 
do it.” 

They lost no time in untying the string 


“We will 
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in the top of the bag and looking inside. 
And they lost no time in jerking their heads 
back either, for the secret was a wasp’s 
nest with about ten thousand buzzing, sting- 
ing wasps! They flew out of the bag in 
swarms and began to sting the Fox boys. 

You should have seen Rusty and Reddy 
Fox hop about and squeal and jump into the 
brook and out again and run round as fast 
as they could and turn somersaults and 
stand on their heads. You might have 
thought that it was funny to see them. Some 
one certainly must have thought so, because 
some one laughed behind the bushes—first 
in a very deep voice and then in a little wee 
voice. It is not for me to say who that 
some one was, but I think that he must have 
known about the secret in the bag. The 
Fox boys knew too—but they did not think 
that it was funny.—G. H. Smith, in Youth’s 
Companion. 


Little Boy 


ITTLE Boy was playing in the yard. 

Mother was busy in the kitchen. There 
was so much to be done. “I’ll call Little 
Boy to help dry the dishes,” she said. She 
went to the window and called, “Come, 
Little Boy, and help mother.” But Little 
Boy didn’t want to stop playing. He didn’t 
want to help. He came slowly to his 
mother. His lips were out. He had a frown 
on his face. His mother looked at him. She 
saw his pouting lips. She saw the frown 
on his face. She was sorry. She shook her 
head and said sadly, “Mother couldn’t use a 
little boy like that. Run back to your play.” 

Little Boy went out where his pet pigeons 
were. They were cooing. He stopped to 
pick up one of them. The pigeon looked at 
him and flew away. Then all the other 
pigeons followed and Little Boy was left 
alone. “I wonder why they didn’t want me 
here,” he said. He whistled for his dog. 
Shep came running. But when he saw Little 
Boy’s frowning face, he ran back. “Doggie 
don’t want to play with me,” he said. 
“Kitty, kitty, kitty,” said Little Boy. Kitty 
listened but she thought Little Boy’s voice 
sounded cross, so she hid under the steps. 

Little Boy felt lonesome. He wondered 
why none of his pets wanted to play with 
him. “I’ll go and stay with my mother,” 
he said. Then he remembered how he had 
acted about the dishes. He was sorry he 
had been cross. He would go and help his 
mother now. He ran as fast as he could. 
“O mother, mother,” he said, “I’m sorry. I 
want to help you. Please, may I?” His 
face was bright and happy. His voice 
sounded sweet. Mother smiled and Little 
Boy smiled back at her. “Yes,” she said, 
“T have left the dishes for us to dry to- 
gether. Mother knew her little boy would 
be sorry and come back to help.” 

After the dishes were all dried and put 
away mother and Little Boy went out under 
the cool trees. Doggie and kitty heard 
Little Boy laughing and came running to 
him. The pigeons listened and then they 
flew down on the shoulders of the happy 
little boy.—Selected. 
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Communications 


Hitting the Nail on the Head 


You are always “hitting the nail on the 
head” in your editorials; but I think you 
never hit the nail more squarely than in 
“Time to Face the Facts,” of June 3. 


The only reason that I can see why the 
Christian Church has not made larger gains 
in its membership in the past fifty years is 
because fifty years ago we _ practically 
stopped the work of church extension. Our 
leaders no doubt thought that church union 
was nearer at hand than it has appeared 
to be, and that to go on organizing new 
churches was a violation of our stand on 
Christian Union. What a mistaken policy 
to pursue. It has its counterpart in some 
respects in the manner in which those early 
disciples of Christ after the death of Paul 
ceased all missionary activity for a time 
because they believed that the second com- 
ing of our Lord was near at hand. 


The Christian Church lost heavily in its 
early history through loose organization, 
and then later on because our fathers did 
not teach stewardship—and our people have 
never known how to give to support our 
growing work. Today we are pretty well 
organized, and if our church will only center 
its activities at least for the next decade on 
Evangelism, Stewardship and Church Ex- 
tension, we believe that a new day will dawn 
for us and for the Kingdom of our Lord. 

WILLOE J. HALL. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Some Good Men and True 


On the last Sunday of May it was my 
great pleasure to visit friends in the vicinity 


of Temple Church, Wayne County, Illinois. 
At two p. m. I gave a memorial address at 
a union service at the Southern Methodist 


Church. In the evening I preached in 
Temple Church. 


In my address I reminded the people that 
my father herded cattle in that country 
more than eighty years ago and founded a 
mercantile house in Xenia, a near-by town, 
seventy-five years ago. Though only a lay- 
man he was among the first to preach the 
Principles of the Christians in that part of 
Illinois. 


William Kinkade, a pioneer minister of 
our church, by bravery and fidelity in the 
Constitutional Convention prevented Illinois 
from becoming a slave State; and so turned 
the tide of civilization that culminated later 
in the freedom of the blacks. Kincade was 
an intimate friend of my father’s family; 
and so we are not to be silent when laurels 
justly his due are given to another. I am 
told that a history, in use in the public 
schools of Illinois, relates the occurrence 
that justly belongs to Kincade and gives the 
honor thereof to another name, a Baptist 
minister. I wish to sift this historical error 
to the bottom. 


I mentioned another historical fact not 
generally known. Governor Levi P. Morton 
is credited with almost preternatural vision 
in that he forestalled so many movements 
to create insurrections in Indiana during 
the civil war. It was brought about by 
Leonard Shoemaker, another pioneer Chris- 
tian minister. Because of his acceptance of 
the doctrine of States rights before the war, 
he was able to rise to the presidency of “The 
Knights of the Golden Circle.” All of their 
secrets thus became his property; and he 
promptly transmitted his knowledge to Gov- 
ernor Morton. 

For months he carried his life in his 
hands, and was liable to arrest as a spy, 
and to speedy execution, by both sides in the 


contest. His secret was known to his wife 
and children and to a very few of his fellow 
ministers. 

Such was the price paid for American 
liberty. 

Among my auditors in Temple church the 
other day was the widow of Rev. J. B. 
Little, one of our strong revivalists of thirty 
years ago. 

Rev. J. M. Carmean, pastor of the church, 
was not able to be present, to my great re- 
gret; for he was a little boy at Merom dur- 
ing my student days there—and I gave him 
encouragement in his early ministry as a 
boy friend worthy of my confidence. 


In connection with the recent burial of 
Rev. George W. Shepherd at Sumner, IIl., 
I recall that about forty-eight years ago I 
made my first and only visit to Kentucky 
Christian Conference. Brother Shepherd 
was its secretary. I saw that he was a 
jewel that needed polishing. I urged him 
to come away to some Christian College. 
Later he did come to Union Christian Col- 
lege; and thereafter his genius had play as 
an evangelist. He was a better man than 
our western churches could appreciate. 

Also comes the news of the death of Rev. 
B. W. Stoddard, a graduate of Union Chris- 
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A REAL MOTHER 
MOTHERHOOD capacity is an art, 


and real mothers, like poets, are 
born, not made. “ 

There is, for example, Aunt Lizzie 
Kelly, of Evansville, Indiana, who takes 
in boarders and washings and who, at 
seventy-three, has attracted attention 
by taking a year-old baby boy to rear. 

A census of the harvest of her moth- 
ering activities was made and it was 
found that she had cared for seven 
children of her own, four stepchildren, 
a niece, and seventeen others who just 
needed an abundantly mothered home. 

Asked what her plans for the future 
were, she said she expected to work 
as long as she could and hoped that 
when she was too old to get around she 
would be placed in an orphanage. 

A woman who nurtures and helps 
to support thirty children—adopting 
the last one, a mere infant, after having 
passed the Biblical allotment of man’s 
time on this earth—may worry about 
tomorrow, but never should the future. 

She knows instinctively that her de- 
clining years will be a serene evening. 

It is not her lot to have to wait for 
death to know what heaven is really 


like.—Colliers Weekly. 
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tian College. It was my pleasant duty to 
make the presentation to him of a gold 
watch on his twenty-first birthday celebra- 
tion. It was from his grandmother as a 
tribute to his reaching his majority free 
from the liquor and tobacco habits. Soon 
after, he was leading soprano in a Merom 
quartette and sang prohibition in all that 
section of the State. He once was candidate 
on the Indiana State ticket for a prominent 
office in this State, and made many accept- 
able campaign speeches. 

Later he was instructor in LeGrand 
Christian College and in Starkey Seminary. 
His zeal for the cause of truth as he saw 
it made him ever an aggressive leader. 
Later he entered the ministry and filled ac- 
ceptably several pastorates in this State. 

Also comes the recital of the recent death 
of Sheldon J. Pardee, who was my fellow 
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graduate at U. C. College’in 1876. Pardee 
worked his way through college by teaching 
in the normal department. He next served as 
superintendent of schools at Wilson, at 
Niagara Falls, at Flushing, and at Fort 
Wadsworth—all in New York State. At 
one time he had more than four hundred 
teachers under his supervision; and up to 
his retirement at the end of forty-eight 
years of service he ranked as an assistant to 
the superintendent of the schools of Greater 
New York. 

All of these were good men and earnest, 
and it is fitting for me to add this smal] 
tribute to their memory. 

E. A. DEVORE. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


A Visit to Gallilee 


By the grace of God—and unexpected to 
me, not having the means myself—in 
February last I was granted the great priv- 
ilege of visiting Jerusalem and the sea of 
Gallilee—“Gallilee, sweet Galliee,” most 
preciously memorable of all seas of the earth, 
Upon its waters the divine Savior of men 
waked; and from a boat and upon the moun- 
tain sides in sight’ of Gallilee, to his chosen 
deciples and to the vast multitudes he talked. 
Of great eternal principles he spake as nev- 
er mortal man could speak. 

His “Sermon on the Mount,” the greatest 
sermon ever uttered, and his other most 
most precious teachings are more and con- 
stantly more precious to me, now. 

I dipped my hand into that sacred sea, 
bathed my brow, and upon that shore | 
knelt and prayed for the salvation of dear 
ones in America and for the success of 
Christ’s great cause everywhere. I asked 
for means for the wide extention of the sad- 
ly needed great Christian mission, the 
World-wide Purity Legion, for which he has 
called me to give freely my especial labor 
for human betterment in his dear name. 
This is a department of the International 
Purity Association. 

How I wish I might talk to all of you face 
to face of this great, all-important Chris- 
tian mission. All great Christian missions 
depend for greatest and lasting success upon 
genuine purity of heart and life. Christ 
said, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” See also Matt. 5:27-32; 
also 19:12, the last part of which is to be 
taken spiritually. Note again, what Christ 
said through Paul: Heb. 12:14, “Try earn- 
estly to attain to that purity without which 
no one will see the Lord.” That is the 
Twentieth Century translation. 

Oh! the vast inexpansive gulf between the 
pure in heart with unsullied thought, lip 
and hand, and the vile, impure ones who do 
not keep the thought clean by Christ’s help. 

You may have a part in this World-Wide 
Purity Legion, so highly recommended by 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., and other 
well known ministers and laymen. Send a 
gift to help publish the excellent Graded 
Purity Booklets; or at least write a word of 
encouragement. God will bless you and he 
will extend the work for the good of the 
home, the Church and the nations. 


ALBERT GODLEY, Superintendent. 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Postscript 
Hardly an issue of The Herald of Gospel 

Liberty comes to me that does not confirm 
my impression of the magnificent work 
which it is doing. I always admire especial- 
ly its leading editorials, and have again and 
again found them most stimulating to my 
own thinking. 

SAMUEL MCCREA CAVERT, 

General Secretary, 

Federal Council of Churches. 


New York City. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


New Bedford, Massachusetts—At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the North Christian 
Church, the members of the congregation 
presented Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Hainer with 
a purse amounting to $266. The presenta- 
tion, made as token of appreciation of 
the work of the pastor and his wife, came 
as a complete surprise to both. — In his 
annual report, Rev. Mr. Hainer said that it 
was his opinion that the past year had been 
the best in the history of the church. Fifty- 
five had been received into membership, and 
the total membership of the church now is 
709. The minister also announced that dur- 
ing the past year between $1,500 and $2,000 
had been raised towards a new building. 
The reports of the various departments and 
committees showed increased activity dur- 
ing the past year, all the departments re- 
porting to have experienced a prosperous 
year. — Sunday, June 13, will be observed 
as Children’s Day. The Church School will 
meet with morning congregation and will 
supply most of the program. — The North 
Christian Church will conduct Sunday even- 
ing services during June at Bakerville.— 
Correspondent. 


INDIANA 


Young People’s Congress of Eel River 
Conference, June 9.—An enjoyable and 
profitable day was spent by the young peo- 
ple of Eel River Conference, June 8, at the 
Boonville Church. The officers of the Con- 
gress met in the forenoon to discuss our 
plans and many other things. About noon 
great clouds of dust were seen rising from 
all the roads leading to Boonville. They 
came in Fords and Cadillacs, and everything 
in between. There were representatives 
from many churches, about one hundred 
thirty-five young people and twenty-five 
adults being in attendance. — At two p. m. 
every one was in the church ready for busi- 
ness. After songs and prayer, most of the 
afternoon was given over to a discussion of 
plans for carrying on our work. We made 
great plans for the remainder of this year 
and also for next year. We are loyal folks 
and hard workers. — The ladies of Boon- 
ville served a fine supper and prepared us 
for what was to come. Each church had a 
Stunt prepared and these were given. We 
had “make-believe Fords,” “telephone con- 
versations,” and “gathering of the nuts,” 
and we showed our enjoyment by serious 
(2) faces. — At 7:30 the Boonville chil- 
dren’s orchestra furnished some fine music, 
and the closing address was given by ,Rev. 
Raymond G. Clark, of Huntington. He chal- 
lenged all of the people to accept the great 
task which we have started out to accom- 
plish, Certainly with the fine plans and in- 
terest which we have, the Young People’s 
Congress of Eel River Conference will do a 
great work. Let’s hear from other Young 
People’s Congresses.—Herman W. Meyer, 
President. 


OHIO 


Mt. Orab, June 9—My work in Southern 
Ohio has been very enjoyable in so many 
ways. I find a people who call a pastor to pre- 
side and then try to help in every way they 
can, — May 9 was a big day at my Liberty 
Chapel Church. We had an all-day meeting 
as a home-coming as well as Mothers’ Day. 
The Liberty people gave an invitation to 
other churches to have part in the day’s ser- 
vices which included speaking, singing, spe- 
cial songs. The day started with the Sun- 
day-school and a very profitable hour, much 
interest being manifested. The music ren- 


dered by the orchestra, composed of home 
talent with a few from the other churches, 
was received with applause (and nobody un- 
christianized by the applaud). Then at the 
noon hour we went to the schoolhouse for the 
sumptuous dinner the ladies had prepared 
for us. Only words of praise were heard of 
their kind and generous spirit. The after- 
noon services began at one-thirty with music 
and speaking, then Mr. Jerry Cahoe, a county 
school superintendent, gave a fine address. 
Though rainy, a fine congregation came t 
the church for the evening hour, and after a 
few more selections of music and speaking, 
Brother Skeels was then introduced and gave 
a fine sermon on the subject, “I Shall Be 
Satisfied.” — We have been with this people 
eighteen months and our work has been very 
pleasant. — On June 8, these same people 
came to our home to remind Mrs. Houseman, 
that she had reached another milestone in 
life. They came with well-filled baskets, 
fifty-three in all, and the evening was an en- 
joyable one save for the sudden sickness of 
one of the young girls. When they left we 
found they had remembered us in a fine do- 
nation of the necessities of life. The other 
churches, Five Mile and Union, were not able 
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THE BEST WIND 
QVHICHEVER way the wind doth 


blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas; 

And what for me were favoring breeze 

Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so | do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 

But leave it to a Higher Will 

To stay or speed me; trusting still 

That all is well, and sure that he 

Who launched my bark will sail with 
me 

Through storm and calm, you will not 
fail, 

Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past 

Within his sheltering heaven at last. 


Then, whatever wind doth blow, 

My heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
—Caroline Atherton Mason. 
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to be represented, but they sent the Mrs. a 
fine cash offering which was received, as all 
preachers’ wives know how, with a thankful 
heart. — The work is progressing slowly but 
steadily. — We ask the prayers of the broth- 
erhood for our work here in Southern Ohio. 
—A. B. Houseman, Pastor. 


The Key 


N Chicago some time ago fire destroyed 
several great warehouses and damaged 
other property. It was a bad fire, and oddly 
enough no one was killed except the watch- 
man at one of the warehouses. 


The man was inside the building when 
he smelled smoke. He tried to get out to 
turn in the alarm, but to his horror the key 
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to the big door was missing from the lock. 
He searched his pockets, but it was not in 
any of them. Running to the telephone, he 
told central about the fire and the missing 
key; but before the fireman came the smoke 
was thick round him. 


Then apparently he lost control of him- 
self. He upset and broke his lantern; he 
fumbled with the telephone in the darkness 
and knocked it to the floor; he pushed 
frantically against the door. 


When the firemen finally hacked their way 
inside they stumbled over his dead body; to 
escape burning he had shot himself with his 
revolver. The fire had not reached him; 
the smoke was not stifling; he had merely 
become panic-stricken. Saddest of all, as he 
lay there dead the key to the door glittered 
within three inches of his outstretched hand. 
It had fallen from the keyhole; if he had 
searched for it calmly, he would have found 
it. 

We cannot all be calm in emergencies, 
but calmness is a quality that we can culti- 
vate. A sincere faith in God and trust in 
his mercy will do much to over come panic 
fear. It is a great thing to form the habit 
of believing—for belief must be made a 
matter of habit—that God never leads us 
into a blind alley. There is always a way 
out of every difficulty, and it is for us to 
find it. Often the way is as simple as pick- 
ing up a key that is lying directly beneath 
the door knob. If we begin by thinking that 
God has provided a way out, we shall keep 
calm enough to find it.—Youth’s Companion. 


How to Keep Young 
By Henry Alford Porter 


HY should we ever lose the freshness 

and exuberance of youth, the sense of 
the richness and sparkle of life? Youth lies 
in our own hands. The possibility of re- 
taining the dew of youth, the poetic and ro- 
mantic outlook on life, has been made evi- 
dent delightfully in many instances. 


In November an apple tree in my yard 
blossomed a second time, and flung out its 
pink and white petals against the autumn’s 
storm. A veritable miracle of triumph over 
time. Probably we have all seen this 
miracle. We all know men and women who 
are old only by the calendar. One never 
thinks of passing years in connection with 
them. The zest of life is theirs. They 
dwell in the sunlight. Time writes no 
wrinkles on their spirits. The dew of the 
dawn ever lingers with them. They have 
blossomed the second time in the autumn 
of life. 


The blame rests entirely upon ourselves if 
we do not stay young. The fountain of 
youth flows hard by every man’s door. We 
cannot, it is true, stop the years from roll- 
ing on, nor can we keep back the gray hairs 
and the lines of weariness. These bodies 
will grow old in spite of us. But that is no 
reason why our spirits should not be al- 
ways young. We ought to keep a child’s 
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heart beating in our breast until God calls 
us to the land where nobody is old. We 
ought to grow always toward youth. 

I cannot fully analyze the secret of per- 
petual youth. But there are some things 
that are clear enough. For one thing the 
heart that is to be kept young must be kept 
clean. Nothing ages the soul like sin. Sin 
ages and kills. It puts wrinkles in the 
brow, furrows on the cheek, dullness in the 
eye, a stoop in the shoulders, heaviness in 
the heart, blight on the brain, a shroud on 
the back, a coffin lid over the face, green sod 
above the withered frame. It digs graves 
for the burial of youth and love and life. 

If we are to keep young we must preserve 
the enthusiasm of youth. Let us not depre- 
ciate enthusiasm. Let us not disparage it. 
Few sayings have done more damage than 
the familiar warning that zeal must not out- 
run discretion. Lest it should do this sup- 
posedly dreadful thing, a good deal of zeal 
has been allowed to peter out and evaporate. 
We have far more to fear from conserv- 
atism and excessive caution than from zeal 
and enthusiasm. 

If we are to keep young, we must have 
the forward look. It is characteristic of 
age that it lives in a day that is gone. For 
the young there is always a great tomorrow. 
This divine attitude of expectation is a 
great preserver of youth. 

The great secret of perpetual youth is re- 
ligion—is to be a real Christian. The sol- 
diers of the King retain their youth. A 
man is not old, however hoary and bent, who 
is conversing, as Emerson says, with what 
is above him. “They say I am growing old,” 
said Thomas Guthrie, “because my hair is 
silvered, and there are crows’ feet on my 
forehead and my step is not so firm and 
elastic as before. But they are mistaken. 
That is not me. The knees are weak, but 
the knees are not me. The brow is wrinkled, 
but the brow is not me. This is the house 
I live in. But I am young, younger than I 
ever was before.” 

Don’t grow old, O child of God! Look 
upward to the ageless God and to the land 
of eternal youth. That Yonder Land will 
renew our youth forever. There will be no 
old age there where everlasting spring 
abides and never-withering flowers.—The 
Baptist. 


The Forgotten Waterpot 


HE woman then left her waterpot.” It 

was inexcusable forgetfulness for one 
who had gone to the well to come away with- 
out the waterpot. It was after the sixth 
hour. One or more persons in the town 
must endure the night without water. Such 
a lapse of memory—even of mind itself! But 
the‘woman had seen Jesus, and had had the 
most genuine and uplifting experiences she 
had ever known. Slie had seen and heard 
the Messiah, and a well of water had sprung 
up in her heart unto eternal life. It would 
have been strange indeed if she had not for- 
gotten her waterpot! 

It is natural to forget some things when 
one has found Christ. One must forget a 
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Thinking Through 


It seems to me that Christianity is sorely in need of balanced thinking 
and judgment such as is found in “Thinking Through.” The book should have, 
and I believe will have, wide reading and influence. 

H. D. DICKSON, 

Dayton, Ohio. General Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 

It is exceedingly clear and shows where the issues really are. I wish that 
it might be put into the hands of thousands of ministers and laymen who 
might profit so greatly by it that it would ease the situation materially in our 
country at this time. 

EDMUND D. SOPER, Dean 

Durham, N. C. School of Religion, Duke University. 

I am delighted to have the pleasure of reading “Thinking Through.” You 
have said a fine word. 

PETER AINSLEE. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


We very heartily commend this discussion of problems exceedingly vital 
to the welfare of the Church and the Kingdom.—Zion’s Herald. 


The book will be a help to many. It is written in fine Christian spirit.— 
J. H. Garrison, in The Christian-Evangelist. 


I have read “Thinking Through” with much interest and appreciation. 
Its presentation of the issue between science and religion is one that has been 
needed and will do much good. 
FLOYD W. TOMKINS, Jr., A Secretary, 
Providence, R. I. World’s Conference of Faith and Order. 

_ “As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend,” and the author of this brave and hearty and heartening little book 
never lets his reader forget that he is doing the work of a friend. 

CHARLES M. JONES, Librarian 
° University of California. 
Berkeley, California. 


I do not recall having read recently anything with which I agree more 
heartily than the splendid statement as to facts and principles which will 
clarify our thinking today given in “Thinking Through.” I am sure that it 
will do a great deal of good for every one who rea’s it. 

J. M. S. ISENBERG, 

Dayton, Ohio. Pastor Central Reformed Church. 

The sane and reasonable viewpoint, and the substantial and sound reason- 
ing, characteristic of Dr. Kerr’s writings, are much needed in many circles 
today. Our great danger is that we shall not recognize the seriousness of the 
controversy in the churches, and not realize that frequently democracies can 
do amazingly stupid things. 

r “Thinking Through” is good tonic. I hope that it may be taken in large 
oses. 

IRVIN E. DEER. Secretary 

Minneapolis Council of Churches. 


Price of the Book Alone, $1.25 
Biggest Herald Offer Ever Made 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


This fine book by Dr. Alva Martin Kerr will be given for only 
two new yearly subscriptions to The Herald of Gospel Liberty at 
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great deal. Old sins and sinful habits, for 
example; it is dangerous to forget these 
part way and to remember them also. It is 
the peril of half-heartedness, the fault of not 
forgetting. It must be Jesus only! Else 
old sins and habits will creep back again. 

We thank thee, O Samaritan, for the 
lesson! That neglected waterpot on the 
curb of Jacob’s well preaches its own ser- 
mon. It is a mark of sincerity that is not 
to be doubted. If we can really forget as 
the woman forgot, then truly Christ has 
come in to take his rightful place. For- 
getting is a Christian art. Christ must 
crowd things out of our mind, and fill it 
with himself. When a man can say to an 
old sin, “I have forgotten thee, I know thee 
not,” then Christianity has won the victory! 
—Edgar Whitaker Work. 


Flowers Go to Bed 


ERHAPS some nights when you are 

tired, and it takes so long to get ready 
for bed, you almost wish you were a butter- 
cup, or some other little flower, and that 
you didn’t have to bother about undressing. 
But flowers, too, have to get ready for the 
night. 

The buttercups do not have to undress, 
but they have to get ready for the night. 
It would never, never do to let their pre- 
cious pollen stay out in the dampness. So, 
in the afternoon, when it is almost time 
for the dew to fall, the buttercups begin 
to close their petals, so as to make a sort 
of tent over their pollen to keep it dry. 

Many other flowers that face the sky must 
put up their petal tents at night. The clover 
puts its leaves to bed, folding the leaflets 
carefully together. The pea family folds 
itself away at night, too, and probably, if 
you were a little owl that could wander 
around in the dark, you would see that al- 
most any plant has something to do to get 
ready for bed.—Selected. 


The Rescue 

ATHER Cardinal, perched in the topmost 

bough of a tree, was singing his sweet- 
est song, making melody in his heart, his 
notes of praise bringing joy to all who could 
appreciate the music. 

Near by an old man, an invalid, lay 
drinking in the notes of the red songster. 
From his window he could see the beauti- 
ful bird, and his soul was made happier and 
his sufferings lighter by the silvery carol 
of his feathered friend. He was quoting a 
verse learned in his early school days back 
yonder in the old log schoolhouse in his 
native State: 

“The pretty birds, the pretty birds? 
I love to hear them sing; 

I love to see them hop about 
And rise upon the wing.” 

But the music suddenly stopped. No 
more did the thrilling notes from the trees 
reach the ear of the sick man, and he was 
calling for an encore from the feathered 
songster. 

Just then his ear caught the sound of 
fluttering wings and a peculiar chirp not 
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far away. Mother Cardinal, who was the 
inspiration for the proud little songster, had 
left her nest in quest of a crumb or two, 
and, passing the grocer’s chicken pen, she 
spied a tempting morsel inside. The pen be- 
ing empty and the door open, she went in 
to help herself. The grocer’s wife, passing 
by, closed the door, saying as she did so: 
“T’ve got me a bird!” 

This explained it all. Father Cardinal 
was in distress, and that was why he could 
not sing. He was doing all in his power to 
help his mate, while the poor mother bird 
was beating herself against the wires of her 
prison house in her vain efforts to escape. 

“My eggs will get cold, and we will lose 
our prospective children!” she cried to the 
frantic father outside. “I know it, my 
dear,” said he, “and I will do my best to get 
you out.” 

The old man from his window under- 
stood in a way the language of the birds; 
but the grocer and his wife not only failed 
to understand their cries, but the music 
from the trees was wasted so far as they 
were concerned. They belong to that class 
of mortals with ears so heavy that they fail 
to catch nature’s music. 


But somewhere in the good Book there 
is a place telling of the watchful care given 
to the birds of the air by the Eye that never 
sleeps; and if he gives attention to the 
sparrows as they fall by the wayside, most 
assuredly he will not forget the beautiful 
cardinals that strike notes no sparrow can 
ever hope to reach. 

The pitiful cry of the frightened birds 
must have been heard by the One “whose 
eye is on the sparrow.” At any rate, it was 
heard by old Walter Price in his invalid 
chair at the window, for he pulled himself 
to the telephone and, calling the grocer, 
said: “One of my pet redbirds has been 
caught in your chicken pen. Please let her 
out, so she can go back to her nest.” 


It was just a bird and an old man’s whim 
to the practical man who deals in groceries, 
but he complied with the request. It was 
more than that to the invalid and to the 
bird. To the cardinal it meant freedom, life, 
and liberty; it meant the reunion of a happy 
home in the trees and a renewal of the notes 
of praise and thanksgiving. To the invalid 
it meant the inward consciousness of hav- 
ing helped in liberating one of God’s beau- 
tiful little creatures from a prison house of 
suffering and as a faithful Scout doing a 
good turn to some one, even a bird, that day. 

The cardinal sings again in the tress, 
while the little mother gives attention to 
the nest in the corner, and the sick man 
listening to the music is reminded that 

“As the birds fly in the bright blue sky 
They will warble a song to me; 


And when I am sad, ’twill make me glad 
To know they are happy and free.” 


—D. B. Sweet, in The Congregationalist. 


Wait a Minute 
THE injured girl turned eyes dark with 
the fever of rebellion upon her friend 
who had come to console. 

“TI can not see why,” she said hopelessly. 
‘IT was so willing to work; I had my job; 
everything was going well, and it was work 
for human betterment. Then this check— 
this accident. And I must lie here for 
weeks, perhaps months. It almost makes 
me think there isn’t any overseeing Provi- 
dence. Can you see any possible justice 
in it, any reason for it?” 

“I don’t know,” began the visitor. 

“Do you mean you can?” challenged the 
invalid. 

“Of course, I don’t mean that I can un- 
derstand these mysterious things. But I can 
see a possible reason. No doubt there are 
other possibilities. Will you let me tell you 
a little story first? 

“This morning I called my little Ted to 
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do a very urgent errand for me. I had to 
tear him away from the preparation for a 
show in the back yard. The other boys were 
shouting for him to hurry back. 

“<«Ted,’ I said, ‘I want you—’ 

“‘Oh, mother,’ he interrupted, ‘you ought 
to see how Jimmy can walk the tightrope. 
And Bud’s dog can do tricks.’ 

“<But, Ted, I want—’ 

“‘And Frank has his granddad’s bugle, 
and we can charge a penny for admission, 
and we need one more sheet for a tent—’ 

“Then I took Ted by the arm, and led him 
to a chair. ‘Sit there without speaking till 
mother tells you,’ I said sternly. 

“What an astonished and grieved face he 
turned on me! He hadn’t done anything 
wrong. He had been so busy and happy, 
and, of course, mother should have been in- 
terested in the show. I almost relented. But 
I knew Ted needed a lesson in heeding. So 
I let him sit for five long minutes. 


“Then I said: “Teddy, grandma has tele- 
phoned that Uncle George brought in a lot 
of maple sugar. You may take a basket 
and run down there, and she will give you 
some. I want to make a maple cake, and 
then you shall have some sugar for your 
show.’ 

“Ted flew off the chair to give me a hug. 

“My, but I’m glad you made me sit stil 
and listen,’ he called back, as he ran on his 
errand. 

“Tt’s a homely little story. But you know 
one of our poets saw that the things of earth 
are ‘patterns of the things of heaven.’ Our 
dealings with the children often help us to 
see our Father’s dealings with us. Don’t 
you think that sometimes God may want 
you to sit still a while and listen? We are 
so busy with our own plan, and our own 
work; so sure that our way is the one right 
way; so eager to tell about it, that we do 
not listen to the Voice over us. 

“We can not know for another person. 
Our accidents and illnesses are usually 
brought on by carelessness. But after they 
happen, and we must lie still, I think we 
might improve the time my making it a 
period to ‘sit still and listen.’ We may find 
that God has something to say to us.”— 
Exchange. 


Lord, Make us Humble 


(CONFIDENT as we may be and ought to 

be of the worth of our convictions, we 
must fight and pray continually for the 
Christian grace of humility. 

If there be any force in us, before we 
know it we find ourselves in an attitude 
when we thank God that we are not as other 
men are. Then we are lost. Pride possesses 
us. Growth stops. 

Continually we need to remind ourselves 
that there is more truth yet than that 
known, that truth is in many forms, that 
only the humble, receptive, and sympathetic 
have the ability to discern it. 

True humility is far from a spirit of in- 
difference. It does not make us indiscrimi- 
nating intellectually. It does not prevent our 
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testing and trying. It does save us from 
the vanity which makes us self-satisfied, 
blind to the virtues of others, unconscious of 
the littleness of our attainments in com- 
parison with what is still to be known. One 
sentence which should be in each morning 
prayer is, “Lord, make us humble.”—The 
Universalist Leader. 


Practical Magic 


TTHERE is practical magic going on in 

India with the aid of the magic lantern, 
enlisted to combat disease and illiteracy and 
to help in the spread of Christianity. A 
program of education through lantern 
slides, started at the close of the war by 
Lieut. Waldo H. Heinrichs, a wounded 
American aviator, connected with the Cal- 
cutta Y. M. C. A., has expanded so that it 
now covers practically the whole of India 
geographically and annually reaches about 
4,000,000 people. Heinrichs, after two years 
in America, recently started back with his 
family to become associate general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Lahore. The work, 
since he left India, has been in charge of 
Victor M. Ilahibaksh, a graduate of North- 
western University, and formerly a chau- 
tauqua lecturer in the United States. 

The program, described by authorities as 








JUST AMERICAN ] 


UST today we chanced to meet— 

Down upon the crowded street, 
And | wondered whence he came, 
What was once his nation’s name. 
So I asked him, “‘Tell me true. 
Are you Pole or Russian Jew, 
English, Irish, German, Prussian, 
French, Italian, Scotch, or Russian, 
Belgian, Spanish, Swiss, Moravian, 
Dutch, Greek, or Scandinavian?” 
Then he raised his head on high. 
As he gave me this reply: 
“What I was is naught to me 
In this Land of Liberty. 
In my soul as man to man, 


I am just AMERICAN.” 
—Selected. 
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“the greatest aid to visual medicine in all 
India,” was begun with a stock of damaged 
lantern slides that had been scrapped by 
the British and Americans. Setting to work 
with volunteer assistance, Mr. Heinrichs 
restored them to order and began renting 
sets to missions, Salvation Army settle- 
ments, hospitals, rural evangelists, colleges, 
and other organizations engaged in educa- 
tional or welfare work. The slides dealt 
with such topics as_ sociology, natural 
science, fine arts, the useful arts, geography, 
and biography; but overshadowing all of 
these in popularity were the studies in re- 
ligion and preventive medicine. With each 
rented set was supplied a prepared lecture 
in English. 

The stock of slides has now increased to 
60,000, while an equal number has been sold 
to organizations throughout India. Branches 
of the first small bureau have been set up 
in Madras and Lahore, and the establish- 
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ment of eight other branch offices is con- 
templated. 

“In our educational process,” Mr. Hein- 
richs explained, “we try to reduce every- 
thing to the simplest possible terms. Our 
religious slides show Christ’s parables in 
Indian settings. Everything possible is done 
to make the stories clear and simple, and to 
adapt the means of teHing to Indian stand- 
ards.” 


The Bible 


THIS Book contains: The mind of God, 

the state of man, the way of salvation, 
the doom of sinners, and happiness of be- 
lievers. 

Its doctrines are holy, its precepts are 
binding, its decisions are immutable. 

Read it to be wise, believe it to be safe, 
picture it to be holy. 

It contains light to direct you, food to sup- 
port you, and comfort to cheer you. 

It is the traveler’s map, the pilgrim’s 
staff, the pilot’s compass, the soldier’s sword, 
and the Christian’s character. 

Here paradise is restored, heaven opened, 
and the gates of hell disclosed. 

Christ is its grand subject, our good its 
design, and the glory of God is its end.— 
Anon. 

o 


“God is our dwelling-place, he is our 
home. Now a home is not a house; it is an 
atmosphere. It is where we really live, and 
joy to live. You may have a thousand 
houses, but you can have only one home. 
God is our home if we will have it so, and 
all the beauty of life will be ours when we 
live in him.” 

oO 


“The sun shines for all, but some will 
have none of it and hide themselves in caves, 
and in all manner of dark places.” 
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